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-Mrs. Smith buy your bread today? 


We hope Mrs. Smith did buy her bread from you today. But will 
she come back for another loaf tomorrow? And the next day? 

Chances are she will, if she can be sure that . . . day in and day out... 
your bread will have the same fine flavor, the same smooth texture, 
the same golden-brown crust. 

Every Pillsbury effort . . . from sampling of wheat to delivery of 
quality-tested flour . . . is dedicated to helping you .. . and all of America’s 
thousands of bakers . . . turn out consistently fine baked goods. 

And, after 75 years in the milling business, Pillsbury still strives 
to improve its already proud standards. Ours is the high privilege of 
continuing to serve America with the finest products we know how 
to make. And, with America, to share them with other peoples of the world. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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a Twenty - Six Year CONSTRUCTION RECORD 
FOR THE GRAIN AND MILLING INDUSTRIES 

































ONES-HETTELSATER Construction Co. has erected storage facil- 
ities, and in many cases flour, feed and cereal mills, at the points indicated on this 
map. Many locations represent more than one contract, and there are some new 
marks to hang up this year at locations not shown above: such as Aurora, Mo; 
Stuttgart, Ark; Indianapolis, Ind; Clinton, lowa; Mexico, Mo; Eugene, Ore; Lima, 
Ohio; Wilmington, Del; Corcoran, Calif. 


This record made in the 26 years since the company was established, has 
been accomplished by concentrating wholly on the job of designing and building 
more efficient plants for the grain, flour, feed and cereal industries. 


North, South, East and West you will find Jones-Hettelsater built plants. 
Our trained construction crews operate anywhere under expert supervision. Wher- 
ever you plan.to build or remodel, we can help you. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 BALTIMORE AVENUE - - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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From many years of fine per- 
formance, Ismerta has earned the 
trust of hundreds of customers. 
That confidence has been earned 
by constant attention to quality 
and uniformity of product. Today 
we guard that trust as carefully 
as ever. When you buy Ismerta 
you can be sure that you are up- 
holding the quality of your 
loaf and that Ismerta will 

never let you down. 


THE IsmeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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FS BAKER FLOURS that give ; 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














| LUCKY 

ad WO N D F R S AC kK” GLUTEN FLOUR 
Possane tatinery 

... There is nothing haphazard sities a Quality 


about the fine performance of FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
WONDERSACK. It is milled that ari saeeNS 
way from fine wheats with depend- 


















able baking characteristics, with bé Rai ” 
quality continually guarded by mill- Gooch $ Best 
ing skill and laboratory control. SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. to Make All Baked Things 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 














Lincoln, Nebraska 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
















- For top quality bread produc- 
tion you can depend on POLAR 
BEAR flour. For nearly half a 
century it has been a leader in 
giving extra quality and baking 
value, and POLAR BEAR to- 
day lives up fully to that famous 
tradition. 
















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


A respected name in flour 






















, entree frat _.. KELLY’S FAMOUS 
e under, constant Laboratory Control.’ today is holding firmly to its 
“ quality reputation. For 
KELLY’S FAMOUS com- 
os bines the finest in materials 
Hour eae cae wy : and methods with traditional 
| (isso, Binge Comacil milling craftsmanship. Extra 
~ 1,000,000 Bushels care through every step from © 
’ wheat field to VOU... 
ee that's what keeps KELLY’S 
FAMOUS a great name 
in flour. 
, 














“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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M There is a special advantage for flour 
buyers in the location of the Page 
Mills. Topeka—a major railroad cen- 
ter—can draw wheat from Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. 
That is a sound guarantee to the flour 
buyer that we are never out of posi- 
tion for choice milling wheats. “7 


ILLING COMPANY, INc. 





























THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








La Grange Flours AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
whether plain or se remain the same high om ae ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


mses at id Gange'dithe ofertas hall enlacy eal mare ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
of their operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but the HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 1. Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS a. nan Direct Exporters 


LA GRANGE MILLS "2.2% HOUSTON MILLING CO. 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. * SEMOLINA + 
ABILENE, KANSAS ~ 























Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
RED WING FLOUR STRATTON. GRAIN COMPANY 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
_ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. abit: ms. Pema Gey ey 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company J | usr 


SALINA, KANSAS Operating 40 Country Elevators Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 

















Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Fiour 


° " p ie \Veliaias CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
4 
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- Here are Nine Helps 
to Better Packaging 


The Bemis products shown on 
this page are a few of those 
with which we have served 
the milling industry for many 
years. The next time you 
need bags, bag closing sup- 
plies, or help with a pack- 


aging problem, call Bemis. 





YOUR 


BRAND 
IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 





Bemis Band-Label Bags provide a 
colorful display of your brand on 
the front, back and sides of Bemilin 
’ dress-print bags. The Band-Label 
is easily removed by soaking. 





Bemis Deltaseal Bags give you an 
attractive package retailers will fea- 
ture in counter and floor displays. 
Housewives prefer Deltaseal. Sizes 
up to 25 pounds. Closed on ma- 
chines designed by Bemis. 





Bemis Bag Closing Twine and Thread. 
Mainstay Twine, soft, easy-to- 
work, speeds up hand closing. Bemis 
Special Thread, knotless and kink- 
less, speeds up machine closing, 
gives maximum yardage per pound, 





Bemis Cotton Bags are made from 
quality materials by expert work- 
men. Three Bemis mills make cloth 
especially for Bemis Cotton Bags, 
a further assurance of quality. 








Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
are tough, siftproof and will with- 
stand rough handling. Produced 
with typical Bemis rigid control of 
quality. Plants conveniently lo- 
cated to serve you. 


BRAND 


IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 


Bemis Burlap Bags are sewn with the 
Bemis close-stitch. Quality thread 
insures seams stronger than the 
burlap itself. Colorful printing 
makes your brand stand out. 





Bemis A's are tough, long-lasting, 
non-raveling cotton seamless 
bags. They are economical 
because they make many round 
trips between the flour mill and 
the bakery. 









BRAND 


IW BRIGHT 
coLoRS 





Bemis Paper Bags are produced in 
plants strategically located to in- 
sure prompt delivery anywhere. 
A Bemis mill makes extra quality 
paper for Bemis flour bags. 





Bemis Waterproof Bags are ideal for 
export or domestic shipment of 
special flours. They are puncture- 
resistant, tear-resistant, grease- 
resistant, insectproof, siftproof, 
odorproof, and moistureproof, 








Bemis Bags 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo « 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City » Los Angeles + Louisville «»* Memphis 
Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City » Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco «+ Seattle 


Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
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MOSES BEST 


This home of Moses Best is strictly a bakery mill. 










The flour it produces is designed solely for 
superior performance in commercial bread pro- 
duction. In concentrating on this objective, we 
choose wheat carefully for bakery needs, test it 
and mill it to a standard of shop performance that 
assures the buyer of trouble-free production and 
top-notch loaf quality. 


3,000 CWTS DAILY CAPACITY 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 20 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, 


Mills and Elevator at Great Bend, Kansas 








GREAT BEND MILLING COMPANY 


MO. 
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Supplemental Subsidy Funds Obtained 





Hearing on Price 
Control Extension 
Will Start Feb. 5 


Washington, D. C.—Hearings on a 
house resolution extending the price 
control law for one year starting 
July L, 1946, are slated to open here 
Feb. 5. The resolution, which will 
be introduced by Representative 
Spence, chairman of the house bank- 
ing and currency committee, will ask 
for a continuation of the price law 
without amendments, except that the 
subsidy provisions which were author- 
ized last year in separate legislation 
for the RFC will this year be in- 
corporated in the price bill. 

It was learned at the same time 
that southern cotton legislators are 
prepared to fight the price bill if 
the OPA insists on placing a ceiling 
price on cotton. However, the south- 
ern bloc is prepared, if defeated 
on this protest, to push through the 
Pace bill, which would, it is stated, 
increase the cotton ceiling price un- 
der the proposed Pace version of 
parity about 40 points. 

On the senate side, it is expected 
that Senator Barkley will shortly 
introduce a similar resolution and 
the senate hearings will start after 
those of the house, but will subse- 
quently run concurrently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMBARGO ORDERED TO CLEAR 
DES MOINES FREIGHT TIE-UP 


Washington, D. C.—An all-carload 
freight embargo has been placed. on 
four railroads at Des Moines, Iowa, 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 








Railroads affected are the Des 
Moines Union railroad; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago 
Great Western, and the Wabash rail- 
road. 

Meanwhile, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission revised a service 
order on the substitution of refrig- 
erator cars for boxcars. On west- 
bound shipments, the commission or- 
dered that when refrigerator cars 
are available, the railroads are per- 
mitted to transport not more than 
three refrigerator cars in lieu of each 
boxcar ordered. 





RFC FINDS IT UNNECESSARY 
TO ASK CONGRESS FOR MONEY 


— ~— 
Extension to June 30 Assured—AlIl Mills Placed in Uni- 


form Forward Sales Position—Anxiety Erased— 
Payments Beyond June 30 Likely 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





Cuban Subsidy Wants Probably 


Not Reached, Due to Wheat Lack 


With the deadline at hand on 
Cuban flour bookings under the new 
subsidy program, indications are that 
the total of 864,000 200-lb sacks to 
be subsidized was not reached. It 
is impossible to determine just how 
much flour has been sold to the island, 
but judging from reports from some 
of the larger exporting mills, quite a 
few companies were unable to accept 
their proportionate share of the busi- 
ness because of lack of wheat. 

Spring wheat mills probably re- 
ceived the majority of orders from 
the Cuban importers, due to the 
$2.54 subsidy on spring wheat flour 
as compared with $2 on winter wheat 
flour. It is possible that some of 
the unfilled spring wheat mill orders 
have been diverted to southwestern 
winter wheat processors, but since 
the wheat situation in that area also 
is acute, the filling of Cuban orders 
would face the same handicaps. 

Spring wheat mills report dozens 
of other export inquiries on hand 
upon which they are unable to act 





Order Limiting Wheat Use Soon 


Washington, D. C.—Figures re- 
vealed in the recent crop report and 
the wheat position statement of Jan. 
25 have made it almost a certainty 
that restrictions will be issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
the use of wheat in feed. An order 
has been under consideration and its 
issuance is expected this week. 

USDA officials who are familiar 
with the provisions of the planned 


order say that it will include inven- 
tory limitations on certain categories 
of feed manufacturers, and probably 
will restrict the total tonnage of 
wheat that can be used in the pro- 
duction of formula feeds. Originally 
it was hoped to restrict the use of 
wheat to certain lower grades, but 
when it was learned that these lower 
grades were virtually unprocurable, 
it was decided to drop this feature. 





OPA Committee 


Heads to Air 


Grain Market Sales Practices 


Washington, D. O.—Tie-in sales agreements and certain other evasive 
practices that have arisen because of the current market scarcity of grains 
and. feeds will be discussed at a meeting of 183 chairmen of the Office of 
Price Administration industry advisory committees, Jan. 30. 

The following industry advisors, or their representatives, are expected 
to attend the Jan. 30 meeting: Leroy S. Godfrey, corn industry, of Chicago, 
lll; J. P. Hessburg, barley industry, of Milwaukee, Wis; Harry Shere, oat in- 
dustry, of Minneapolis, Minn; John Stark, grain sorghums industry, of Kan- 
Sas City, Mo; Frank A. Theis, wheat industry, of Kansas City, Mo; F. E. 
Boling, formula feed industry, of Winnetka, Ill; J. P. Parks, jobbers and 
wholesalers industry, of Kansas City, Mo; I. E. Woodward, flour industry, 
of Indianapolis, Ind; A. L. Durand, cottonseed meal industry, of Hobart, 
Okla; Victor A. Acer, linseed meal industry, of Buffalo, N. Y; E. K. Scheiter, 
soybean meal industry, of Decatur, Ill; Roger F. Morse, animal product 
feedstuffs industry, of Roxbury, Mass; A. W. Carpenter, class B formula feed 
manufacturers industry, of Sherburne, N. Y. 


because of lack of wheat. The Neth- 
erlands government has been trying 
for over a week to buy flour for 
February-March-April shipment with- 
out much success. The French Co- 
lonial Agency in New York wants 
hard spring wheat flour for West 
Indies shipment up to March. Bra- 
zil continues to inquire and there 
were orders from China last week. 
Bookings made on these foreign in- 
quiries have fallen far below the 
amounts desired. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Conway Appoints 
Regional Export 
Committees 


Washington, D. C. — Regional ad- 
visory committees to assist in the 
fulfillment of the wheat export pro- 
gram set for the United States have 
been named by Capt. Granville Con- 
way, chairman of the export trans- 
portation committee. 

Four markets have been selected 
to be represented by advisory boards: 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Portland, Ore. Membership on 
the committees includes experts in 
the export field, agriculture, trans- 
portation and the grain trades. 

The following representatives have 
agreed to serve: 

Minneapolis: E. J. Grimes, vice 
president, Cargill, Ine., chairman; 
James A. Cole, Department of Agri- 
culture; Atherton Bean, vice presi- 
dent, International Milling Company, 
and F. S. -Keiser, associate director, 
division of rail transport, Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Kansas City: W. B. Lathrop, De- 
partment of Agriculture, chairman; 
Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., and T. A. 
O’Sullivan, vice president, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc. 

Omaha: Aksel W. Nielsen, general 
manager, West Central Co-operative 
Grain Co. 








Portland: R. E. Sanford, vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., 
chairman; H. F. Hocken, district 


rail director, ODT, and E. C. Corey, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The export goals, set by the State 
Department, “will require the utmost 
in effort and co-operation on the part 
of all concerned,” Capt.*Conway said 
in his letter to the advisory commit. 
tee members. : 


Washington, D. C.—Although the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. has not 
completed its plans for the transi- 
tion from the present flour subsidy 
under DSC Regulation 4 to the sup- 
plemental program announced last 
week by Judge John C. Collet, stabili- 
zation director, it has been learned 
that the RFC has found it will be 
unnecessary to ask Congress for ad- 
ditional funds to carry out the sup- 
= program through June 30, 

At first the RFC authority to 
utilize unused funds from other sub- 
sidy programs was doubted, but it 
has since been determined that the 
authority exists without congres- 
sional approval. 

Judge Collet’s announcement on 
Jan. 23 concerning an alteration in 
the government’s program for remov- 
ing wartime food subsidies, said that 
“in the case of flour, pursuant to ex- 
isting legislation and RFC regula- 
tions, the current subsidy program 
will be terminated by March 1. In 
accordance with the alteration in the 
general subsidy program, a supple- 
mental program will. be inaugurated 
under which all flour ground between 
March 1 and June 30 and sold within 
present flour ceiling prices will be 
subsidized. Authority for the trans- 
fer of funds is being sought from 
Congress.” 

Now that the matter of funds has 
been solved, it is believed that the 
termination of the present subsidy 
will be announced when the plans for 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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May Rye Futures 
Zoom to $2.092 
at Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.—Old crop rye futures, 
the May position, skyrocketed 17%c 
bu between. Jan. 21 and Jan. 28, to 
close on the latter date at $2.09% 
bid. This level is the highest in over 
25 years and is a reflection of infla- 
tionary speculation on a ceiling free 
commodity. 

The dark cereal is now far out of 
line in comparison with wheat values, 
which are frozen at the ceiling of 
$1.80% bu at this market. Millers 
of rye flour have been placed at a 
severe disadvantage by the perpen- 
dicular rise in old crop rye prices. 
They report buyers holding off on 
rye flour purchases except where 
critically needed. 

New crop rye deliveries have been 
pegged at $1.44% for several weeks, 
which is the approximate level at 
which official ceilings on rye will be- 
come. effective June 30, 1946. 
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NOVEMBER OUTPUT BELOW PEAK, 


BUT ABOVE LAST YEAR’S RATE 


1,046 Mills Produced 22,487,616 Sacks of Regular and 
137,889 Sacks of Granular, Census Bureau Reports 
—5-Month Total 114,956,809 Sacks Regular 


Production of regular flour in No- 
vember, 1945, decreased somewhat 
from the all-time monthly record 
established in October, but continued 
well above the previous year. Data 
released by the Bureau of the Census 
show a November grind of 22,487,- 
616 sacks of regular flour and 137,- 
889 sacks of granular flour. 

The October high mark was 24,- 
805,487 sacks of regular and 204,436 
sacks of granular and the second 
highest monthly record established in 
May, 1945, included 23,375,884 sacks 
of regular and 1,487,022 sacks of 
granular. A year ago in November, 
production totaled 20,680,566 sacks 
of regular and 1,599,148 sacks of 
granular, the census figures show. 

For the first five months of the 
current crop year the output of reg- 
ular flour amounted to 114,956,809 
sacks, as compared with 100,479,280 
sacks in the corresponding period of 
the previous crop year. Granular 
flour production for the July-Novem- 
ber period amounted to 3,371,192 
sacks, against 8,311,793 sacks in that 
period a year previous. Sharp re- 
duction in the use of granular flour 
as a base for industrial alcohol after 
the termination of hostilities ac- 
counts for the decline in granular 
production. 

Mills operated at 78.3% of capacity 
during November, against 80.1% in 
October and 78% in November, 1944. 
For the first five months of the crop 
year, the average rate of grind was 
80%, against 743% in the same pe- 
riod of the previous year. 

In producing the November out- 
turn, mills ground 52,402,665 bus of 
wheat for regular flour and 315,670 
bus for granular. This compares 
with 48,010,744 bus and 3,774,889 bus, 
respectively, in November, 1944. The 
cumulative grind of wheat for the 
July-November period was 268,781,- 


010 bus for regular flour and 7,921,- 
307 bus for granular, against 232,- 
910,920 and 19,487,172, respectively, 
in the first five months of the pre- 
vious crop year. 

The average weight of wheat re- 
quired per sack of regular flour in 
November was 139.8 lbs against 
139.7 in October and 139.3 in No- 
vember, 1944. The five-month aver- 
age was 140.3 lbs, against 139.1 in 
the July-November period of 1944. 

Millfeed production per sack of 
regular flour in November was 40.7 
lbs, against 40.5 in October and 40.1 
in November, 1944. The five-month 
average was 40.9 Ibs of offal per 
sack of regular flour, against 39.8 
lbs in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Total millfeed pro- 
duction in November was 914,928,111 
lbs from regular flour and 5,166,993 
lbs from granular, bringing the five- 
month cumulative total up to 4,706,- 
636,201 lbs from regular and 128,- 
336,752 Ibs from granular flour. A 
year previously, the respective to- 
tals were 3,997,671,127 and 335,- 
256,911. 

Kansas held top place, reporting 
3,206,776 sacks of flour produced in 
November, representing 14.3% of the 
nation’s total. Minnesota was second 
with 3,096,466 sacks, or 13.8%, and 
New York third with 2,929,784 sacks, 
or 13% of the total. Other leading 
producing states were Missouri with 
8.3%, Texas with 6.6%, Illinois with 
4.9%, Washington with 4% and Okla- 
homa with 3.8%. 

The census data for November was 
compiled from reports received from 
925 firms operating 1,046 mills. In 
October, 918 firms operating 1,039 
mills reported. During November, 
1944, 1,015 mills reported. Of the 
1,046 mills reporting in November, 
eight reported the production of 
granular flour, five mills less than in 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For November, 1945, 925 companies report 1,046 mills, of which 69 with daily capacity 
of 28,419 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,046 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 997 accounted for 92.6% of the total wheat 


flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 


In addition, 8 of these mills consumed 


315,670 bus of wheat in the production of 137,889 sacks of granular flour and 5,166,993 


lbs of offal. 


Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 
Production————————,_ Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1945— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal,lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
November ........ 1,046 62,402,665 22,487,616 914,928,111 1,156,120 139.8 ° 
October .......... 1,039 67,751,854 24,805,487 1,003,713,092 1,156,294 139.7 79.6 
September ........ 1,036 61,886,131 22,212,235 906,106,353 1,156,461 140.2 80.0 
pT Pree eee ee 1,034 54,459,964 23,204,530 957,240,751 1,153,178 140.8 74.5 
SE RE h0y os coches 1,034 52,281,396 22,246,961 924,647,894 1,152,041 141.0 77.2 
LS Eb oie bo bes he 1,032 63,434,669 22,849,684 942,823,189 1,154,438 140.3 76.1 
BE 6 ids 64 nceiee.0i 1,031 654,540,859 23,375,884 954,507,495 1,150,585 140.0 78.1 
er yo 1,030 60,627,019 21,701,725 886,298,677 1,153,274 140.0 76.3 
[ae es 1,024 51,284,237 22,052,662 893,833,619 1,160,736 139.5 71.0 
February ......... 1,024 46,892,508  20;137,582 815,806,585 1,149,832 139.7 76.1 
January .......... 1,024 61,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 73.7 
1944— 

December ........ 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 
November ........ 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 72.4 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 

Pct. 

Lbsof Lbsof of ca- 

r—Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- persack persack oper- 

November— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity sacks of flour of flour ated 
| eer 49,959,572 21,459,493 869,960,599 1,049,205 139.7 40.5 81.8 
NE .S-0 vate bc 46,928,019 20,223,149 809,474,792 1,041,437 139.2 40.0 77.7 
SPN 47,637,751 20,588,801 816,512,326 1,039,765 138.2 39.7 79.2 
eer 42,189,818 18,186,232 722,908,310 1,017,250 139.2 39.8 74.5 
MY 4 S06 30m 35,866,722 15,395,537 619,576,709 984,343 139.8 40.2 65.2 


tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 


larly for each year since 1941. 


As the production by these mills accounted for 95.4% of 


the 22,487,616 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,046 mills 


for October, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant. 
these mills, with a daily capacity of 13,032 sacks, were idle. 


During November, 28 of 
Since Jar. 1, 19456, three 


mills have been dismantled, twelve out of business and five destroyed by fire. 


October. Of the mills reporting 
granular flour production, two plants, 
with a daily capacity of 3,184 sacks, 
produced granular flour exclusively. 

During November, 1945, 69 mills, 
with a daily capacity of 28,491 sacks, 
were idle, against 66 mills with a 
daily capacity of 25,505 sacks idle 
in October. Since Jan. 1, 1945, three 
mills have been reported as disman- 
tled, 12 as out of business and five 
destroyed by fire. The total capac- 
ity of these 20 mills was given as 
9,656 sacks. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOVEMBER RYE FLOUR 
OUTPUT 262,295 SACKS 


—~<p>— 
24 Mills Report Use of 577,295 Bus 
of Rye—Offal Outturn During 
Month of 5,557,134 Lbs 





Production of rye flour during No- 
vember, 1945, amounted to 262,295 
sacks, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports, as compared with 260,637 sacks 
in October and 264,413 sacks in Sep- 
tember. No comparisons for previous 
years are available, since the reports 
on rye flour production were not 
started until July, 1945. 

The November compilation was 
based on reports from 24 mills, one 
more than reported in October. These 
plants ground 577,295 bus of rye in 
November, against 581,332 in October. 

Production of offal from rye flour 
in November totaled 5,557,134 Ibs, 
against 5,714,858 in October, a de- 
crease of 2.8%. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Com- 


merce: 
Grain Flour Offal 

No. ground, output, produced, 

mills bus sacks tons 

June .... 35 654,068 297,655 3,215 
Jaly  .... 88 658,912 297,253 3,091 
August .. 24 741,917 336,196 3,412 
Sept. ... 24 598,060 264,413 2,978 
October . 23 581,332 260,637 2,857 
November 24 577,295 262,542 2,779 





NOVEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Nov., 1945, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 





Wheat Wheat 

No. ground flour 

State mills us sacks 
Kansas ......... 69 7,492,141 3,206,776 
New York ...... 30 6,675,488 2,929,784 
Minnesota ...... 42 7,145,295 3,096,466 
Missouri ........ 51 4,321,132 1,860,378 
| aA 30 «3,531,951 1,485,501 
a are 34 2,576,578 1,100,791 
Washington .... 16 2,532,448 1,094,227 
Oklahoma ...... 30 3=_. 2,111,237 $99,011 
oO reyes 66 2,024,310 858,230 
ees oe 15 1,394,070 613,039 
Nebraska ...... 29 1,359,171 579,616 
California ...... 9 968,513 423,257 
BAGG. boc ivcivewe 10 924,539 385,535 
Tennessee ...... 54 888,698 357,513 
Kentucky ...... 67 800,078 333,505 
 .., See 44 703,924 289,458 
Michigan ....... 38 771,618 326,295 
North Dakota .. 8 786,989 337,136 
Colorado ....... 18 805,434 349,654 
Montana ....... 16 697,236 301,140 
Sarr 22 635,587 280,053 
ba: US 86 655,776 271,750 
Wisconsin ...... 7 429,133 186,922 
North Carolina . 42 320,675 132,917 
SOOO < veeeceueas 15 423,639 186,781 
Pennsylvania ... 113 453,569 189,351 

Maryland ....... 23 299,799 126,73 
Georgia ........ 9 125,877 53,68 
South Carolina . 11 51,135 21,195 
West Virginia‘.. 11 74,207 30,965 
Other states* .. 31 423,418 « 180,953 
Totals ....... 1,046 52,402,665 22,487,616 


*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 
Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New -Mexico, 4; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CAKE PLANT OPENED 


Goode Cake Shops has opened a 
new manufacturing department at 
1721 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, 
which represents an investment of 
approximately $100;000, according to 
Irving Williams, president. The new 
bakery contains about 10,000 sq ft 
of floor space. 
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GRANULAR OUTPUT 
STILL DECLINING 


November, 1945, Grind of 137,389 
Sacks Compares With 1,599,148 
in That Month of 1944 


Granular flour production in No. 
vember, 1945, dropped to 137,889 
sacks, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. This compares with 
204,436 sacks in October and 1,599. 
148 sacks in November, 1944, and re. 
veals the marked reduction in the 
use of this commodity as a base for 
industrial alcohol since the end of 
the war. 

For the first five months of the 
crop year, granular flour production 
totaled 3,371,192 sacks, against 8- 
311,793 in the corresponding period 
of the previous crop year. Mills 
used 315,670 bus of wheat in the No- 
vember granular output, bringing the 
usage for the July-November period 
up to 7,921,307 bus. A year ago, the 
five-month grind of wheat for granu- 
lar amounted to 19,487,172 bus. 

Millfeed production from granular 
operations totaled 5,166,993 Ibs in 
November, against 64,541,806 in that 
month a year previous. The five- 
month cumulative total of millfeed 
production from granular fiour 
amounted to 138,336,752 Ibs, against 
335,256,911 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous crop year. 

Eight mills reported the produc- 
tion of granular flour in November, 
two of which, with a daily capacity 
of 3,184 sacks, produced granular 
flour exclusively. In October, 13 
mills produced granular. 


GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The following table shows the rec- 

ord of granular flour production by 

months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 





Wheat . Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
1945— 
November... 8 315,670 137,889 2,583 
October ... 13 500,171 204,436 4,701 
September.. 14 736,582 308,129 6,649 
August .... 29 3,200,765 1,370,408 27,660 
c | een ee 29 3,168,119 1,350,330 27,576 
| 28 3,580,163 1,531,441 30,360 
BO fa gvews 30 3,437,799 1,487,022 29,054 
oo ar 30 3,609,159 1,544,727 31,460 
March ..... 31 8,876,382 1,637,478 34,546 
February .. 32 3,748,052 1,585,446 33,628 
January .. 32 2,886,408 1,218,293 25,980 
Totals . 29,054,270 12,370,599 254,197 


1944— 
December.. 34 3,230,994 1,369,527 27,578 
November.. 31 3,774,889 1,599,148 32,275 





October ... 34 4,282,948 1,805,400 37,005 
September.. 40 4,481,328 1,904,587 38,983 
August .... 36 3,715,985 1,595,198 31,492 
TOF scccie 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
June ...... 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
 . Mee 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
| re 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,646 
March .... 80 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January .. 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,647 

Totals . 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 


19438— 
December.. 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November,. 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 


October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August .... 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
July ....6. 37 3,586,496 1,332,363 39,238 
June ...... 45 6,636,532 2,051,461 66,872 
} ae 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 57,453 
April ..... 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March 35 8,866,564 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 





. 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HORACE HERRICK NAMED 
ASSISTANT TO O. E. MAY 


Peoria, Ill. — Horace T. Herrick 
left the directorship of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory here 
to become special assistant to Dr. 0 
E. May, chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
USDA, Jan. 28. Mr. Herrick, who 
has directed the laboratory since 
1942, will be succeeded by Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert. 


Totals 
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lowa Distributors 
Warned to Watch 
Their Credit Sales 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Members of 
the Iowa Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, at their annual meeting 
here Jan. 22, were warned to watch 
their credit sales in the coming 
months. 

Don E. Neiman, secretary of the 
Central Iowa Chapter of the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men, said 
it is likely that hundreds of return- 
ing service men will embark in the 
bakery business on limited capital. 
He pointed out that in trying to at- 
tain sales volume they may be 
tempted to cut prices, and that such 
a move will be the economic downfall 
of most of them. 

Mr. Neiman told the flour men 
not to worry about their bakery cus- 
tomers who are chronically slow in 
paying their bills, but to watch close- 
ly the man who has always paid 
promptly, and then suddenly begins 
to neglect his bills. He advised also 
that the flour men in the period just 
ahead refrain from getting into a 
position where they must depend up- 
on a certain sales volume in order 
to show a profit. He explained that 
in striving to keep up to a certain 
sales figure, it would be easy to 
fall into the vice of taking unneces-. 
sary credit risks. 

The credit man’s address followed 
the annual banquet, and preceded 
the business meeting at which all of 
the 1945 officers of the association 
were re-elected unanimously for 1946. 
The nominating committee paid trib- 
ute to the hard work and the satis- 
factory guidance rendered by Presi- 
dent Earl E. Dusenbery and the other 
officers. Leon Meyer, Cedar Rapids, 
was re-elected vice president; Earl 
Klatt, secretary-treasurer, and Rex 
A. Kleinhen, Davenport, director. 
New directors named were J. H. 
Wake, Oskaloosa, and R. S. Wykle, 
Marshalltown. 

Importance of boosting the mem- 
bership was stressed, and President 
Dusenbery named a membership com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. Kleinhen, 
Meyer, Wykle and G. A. Brady, Sioux 
City. At the same time, he urged all 
of the members of the association to 
consider themselves a part of the 
committee. President Dusenbery 
pointed out that by maintaining a 
large membership, and by a close 
affiliation with the national associa- 
tion, the flour men of the Midwest 
could make their influence felt on 
questions in Congress which affected 
their business. 

The advisability of backing the or- 
ganization of a new Iowa Retail Bak- 
ers Association to take the place of 
the old body which has ceased to func- 
tion was discussed at length. It was 
decided that the flour men should 
stimulate discussion among their cus- 
tomers and gain an idea as to wheth- 
er Iowa bakers desire to form a new 
association. 

The association adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the continuance of 
price controls for at least a year from 
June 30, 1946, “subject to necessary 
adjustments.” It stated that “the 
Present economic situation has re- 
sulted in enormous purchasing pow- 
er, that supply is far short of de- 
mand, and that such purchasing pow- 
er, if unleashed, would be definitely 
inflationary.” However, it added that 
certain adjustments will have to be 
Made in price ceilings to allow busi- 
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ness to absorb operating increases. 
Guy Grimes, Des Moines, was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BONDUEL FIRM INCORPORATED 
Bonduel, Wis.—Stop & Shop, Inc., 
has been incorporated to conduct a 
general store for the sale of mer- 
chandise, flour and feed, both at 
wholesale and retail. Incorporators 
are Emery J. Ansorge, Kenneth 
Parker, L. G. Rierdon, J. C. Rierdon 
and Howard N. Lehner. There are 400 
shares of $100 per share stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RADIO DRAMA EXTOLS 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


Broadcasting the story of vitamin 
research behind national bread and 
flour enrichment, Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., on Jan. 27 presented a 
half-hour radio dramatization of the 
breadstuffs improvement program. 
The radio play, which appeared as 
part of a Sunday evening series over 
120 stations of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, was_ interrupted 
briefly by Dr. Thomas Parran, sur- 
geon general of the United States, 
who discussed the social importance 
of the enrichment program. A lim- 
ited number of recordings of the 
broadcast will be made available for 
educational use by Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERATION NOMINATES 
DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE 


Chicago, Ill—The nominating com- 
mittee for directors-at-large of the 
Millers National Federation has re- 
ported the following recommenda- 
tions for that office: J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry 
H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas; R. W. Goodell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville. 

Mr. Beaven, Mr. Goodell and Mr. 
Heseman are now serving as direc- 
tors-at-large, while Mr. Cate’s nom- 
ination is to fill the vacancy created 
by the promotion of Mr. Bomar to 
nominee for president. f 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL TEA CO. PLANS 
$1,000,000 BAKERY PLANT 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The National 
Tea Co. has acquired 32 acres of 
ground in suburban Hopkins, Minn., 
where the firm plans to build a bak- 
ery, warehouse and office this spring. 
The proposed building will be one 
story in height and will contain about 
300,000 sq ft of floor space. The new 
plant, it is said, will represent an 
investment of approximately $1,000,- 
000. When completed and occupied, 
the present factory of the company, 
on Third Avenue South and 29th 
Street, Minneapolis, will be sold. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROZEN GOODS A FEATURE 
OF RETAILER CONVENTION 


The convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, scheduled 
for March 25-26 at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago, will bring out latest 
developments in the frozen baked 
goods field, according to an announce- 
ment by Peter Redler, chairman of 
the convention committee. Experts 
in this field appearing on the program 
are R. M. Woods of Woods Bon Ton, 
Evanston, Ill., and Frank Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
association. 
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JAN. 1 WHEAT STOCKS IN ALL 
POSITIONS WELL BELOW 1945 


Total of 689,000,000 Bus Compares With 835,000,000 Year 
Ago—Interior Mills Hold 203,000,000, Mer- 
chant Mills 95,000,000 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of 
wheat in all positions in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1946, totaled 689,- 
000,000 bus, the Department of Agri- 
culture reported as of Jan. 25. This 
total compares with 835,000,000 bus 
on hand at the beginning of 1945 
and 818,000,000 bus held on Jan. 1, 
1944. 

The report showed that of the total 
listed, 369,000,000 bus were held on 
farms; about 108,000,000 in interior 


‘mills, elevators and warehouses, and 


95,000,000 bus at merchant mills. 

Also included were about 102,000,- 
000 bus in commercial stocks at ter- 
minals, and about 15,000,000 bus 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in government owned bins or 
in transit. 

Disappearance in the current crop 
year has been greatly accelerated by 
the export program and vigorous 
buying by domestic mills, causing 
stocks held in each of the five lead- 
ing storage positions to be the lowest 
reported on Jan. 1 for four years. 


Disappearance Heavy 
Disappearance from all positions in 
the period Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 was about 
341,000,000 bus, compared with 254,- 
000,000 in the like period a year 
earlier and 297,000,000 in the 1943 
season. 


amount to 108,000,000 bus. This is 
about one third less than on the same 
date last year, and about one fourth 
less than the average for 1935-44. 

The shortage of wheat stocks is 
prevalent in most states, the govern- 
ment said, with such particularly im- 
portant wheat states as Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, . 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia showing vastly diminished sup- 
plies compared with usual stocks on 
Jan. 1. 

The only states in which larger 
stocks of wheat were reported on Jan. 
1 were in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, Colorado, 
Georgia, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Disappearance since the first of the 
year has pared the list of states hav- 
ing stocks of wheat on hand in all 
positions larger than average to New 
York, Michigan, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Utah, Nevada and 
Washington. 


WHEAT STOCKS IN ALL POSITIONS 


Total stocks of wheat in all positions on 
given dates are here shown (in millions of 
bus): 

1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 


Jan. 1 .... 689 835 818 974 992 
Oct. 1 . 1,033 1,090 1,115 eee 
Saiy 1. sis. wee 281 317 622 632 


Distribution of Jan. 1 wheat stocks in 
round figures, with comparisons, is here 
shown (000’s omitted): 














Interior mill, elevator and ware- ee ae. a ORS 
house stocks were reported the small- On farms. .369,000 528,218 390,990 382,726 
* Int. M.&E. 108,000 181,368 159,867 145,454 
est since January, 1937, when hold- yo." initis. 95,000 130,790 113,560 112130 
ings were low due to drouth in the visible ...102,000 170,305 154,043 136,264 
major wheat areas in the preceding SM tbc eee 15,000 22,189 16,847 41,400 
growing season. Current stocks Total ...689,000 1,032,870 835,307 817,974 

STOCKS OF WHEAT, JAN. 1, 1946 (1,000 bus) 

Totalt 

--In interior mills, elevators,— Merchant Off farms On all 
and warehouses Jan. 1 mills totalt farms positions 
Average Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
State 1935-44 1945 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
New England .... 260 375 252 * 1,185 23 1,208 
New York ....... 1,176 1,539 1,209 12,151 30,203 3,652 33,855 
New Jersey ..... 127 100 92 > 396 410 806 
Pennsylvania ..... 962 726 570 620 3,478 7,472 10,950 
| RE SRS 2,315 1,976 2,206 5,622 10,651 16,468 27,119 
Indiana .......... 2,454 1,146 1,341 2,903 4,485 5,384 9,869 
are 2,159 1,120 774 4,326 7,444 3,079 10,523 
Michigan ......... 1,582 1,984 2,300 1,060 3,360 10,521 13,881 
Wisconsin ........ 340 537 145 1,100 4,407 1,020 5,427 
Minnesota ........ 4,381 4,256 2,007 7,458 14,659 10,969 25,628 
ee a ee ee 973 600 205 1,522 4,079 878 4,957 
Missouri .......... 2,176 1,016 595 7,183 21,277 4,504 25,781 
North Dakota 20,897 24,200 13,850 1,278 15,768 85,801 101,569 
South Dakota .. 5,182 5,300 4,600 175 5,059 28,389 33,448 
Nebraska ......... 5,084 2,640 2,697 2,661 11,213 28,972 40,185 
ee ae 16,630 21,360 15,330 13,619 55,162 62,388 117,550 
Delaware ......... 80 50 19 33 52 313 365 
Maryland ......... 385 307 90 500 5,356 1,236 6,592 
Virginia .......... 392 477 235 731 967 2,785 3,752 
West Virginia .... 70 38 15 43 58 743 801 
North Carolina .. 194 255 94 541 643 1,865 2,508 
South Carolina .. 46 65 100 189 289 466 755 
ae OP AE 28 105 120 110 230 601 831 
Kentucky ........ 908 955 447 2,295 3,151 528 3,679 
Tennessee -........ 614 788 279 1,044 1,584 958 2,542 
Alabama ......... 12 * * * 101 41 142 
Mississippi ....... $32 bd ° bd 34 38 72 
Arkansas 25 81 26 ‘> 26 101 127 
Louisiana oe s 40 4 616 ee 516 
Oklahoma 5,385 9,350 3,852 3,371 12,353 10,638 22,991 
Texas ..... 5,928 10,500 3,610 5,354 17,944 5,013 22,957 
Montana 8,489 10,785 5,600 2,838 8,536 30,018 38,554 
ERR apis ee 9,640 10,100 7,780 1,656 9,438 8,902 18,840 
Wyoming ......... 137 103 47 115 162 2,276 2,438 
Colorado .......... 2,705 ® 1,780 2,355 1,783 4,630 11,081 15,711 
New Mexico ..... 100 50 65 10 75 582 657 
PMG 3 cots.’ 78 68 77 123 200 76 276 
SS oes 730 1,050 870 2,218 3,563 2,743 6,306 
WON ss hiss v8 64 120 80 Sn 80 252 332 
Washington ...... 24,450 29,616 24,487 2,622 29,398 10,746 40,144 
INE 5 5 api 5 sie 8,677 11,150 8,050 1,648 12,717 5,013 17,730 
California ......:.- 3,818 3,696 1,715 1,063 2,793 1,875 4,668 
Unallocated* ...... s 68 57 5,390 12,785 os 12,785 
United States.. 139,662 160,432 108,243 95,355 320,507 368,820 689,327 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
tIncludes, in addition to stocks in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and mer- 
chant mills, commercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA at terminals and those 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp. and stored in their own bins, 
tShort-time average, 
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Sharp Revision of Export Goals Seen 





USDA WHEAT POSITION REPORT 
SUPPORTS FEDERATION CLAIM 


Feed Wheat Disappearance Higher Than Government 
Estimate; President Truman Suggests Cut in Non- 
food Use and Increase in Flour Extraction Rate 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Mounting evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the state- 
ment of the milling industry as pre- 
sented by Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, concerning the wheat situation 
is found at every hand including 
the most recent statement of Presi- 
dent Truman exhorting other export- 
ing nations to strain every effort to 
meet the relief wheat goals. 

The annual wheat position report 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as of Jan. 1 shows that 
the millers’ challenge of the esti- 
mated disappearance of wheat for 
feed is fully justified. The January 
position report shows that there had 
been an unexplained disappearance 
of approximately 60,000,000 bus 
which trade sources now freely ad- 
mit reflects feed disappearance. Gov- 
ernment officials are inclined to dis- 
count this apparent discredit to their 
estimates -on the grounds that some 
of this total can be accounted for 
by grain in transit but this alibi is 
not given much attention. 

This week the Grain Trade Export 
Committee met with USDA officials 
to discuss problems arising from the 
export program. No comments were 
available from trade or government 
representatives who attended the ses- 
sion but it is not difficult to read be- 
tween the lines of the government 
wheat report and the President’s 
plea for more co-operation that we 


are at the crossroads concerning the 
completion of the export program at 
the goal level of 25,000,000 bus pre- 
viously announced. 

Between the lines of those of- 
ficial statements is found the inter- 
esting speculation that, some sharp 
revision of the export goal is not 
impossible. If it is decided to re- 
vise export goals downward it is 
probable that the reductions will be 
made on both flour and wheat total 
exports as previously announced. 
While milling industry officials pre- 
viously have seen the 7,500,000-bu 
wheat quota in terms of flour alloca- 
tion as a target, now it is being con- 
sidered as the real limit and if the 
wheat supply situation is as serious 
as figures would indicate, there could 
easily be a reduced flour export 
program. 

Such speculation is supported by 
the information that the army has 
been unable to obtain flour for West 
coast shipment and has requested 
USDA to advance supplies from its 
stocks. These USDA stocks are not 
existent. USDA procurement offi- 
cials stated that they have fallen 
behind the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
program. USDA is currently in the 
market for 1,300,000 sacks of flour 
for UNRRA and it is doubted that 
mills will come anywhere near fill- 
ing this inquiry. At this time USDA 
accounts reveal UNRRA requisitions 
totaling 3,600,000 sacks of which only 
1,300,000 sacks have been obtained. 
If they can obtain the quantity of 
flour currently suggested for UNRRA 





Wheat Shortage Curbs Army Offers 


Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago Quartermaster Depot reports that up to Jan. 
28 it had been able to purchase only 100,000 sacks of the 300,000 sacks 
wanted. Procurement officers reported that phone calls to mills had brought 
responses from most of them of a few carloads. About 60,000 to 70,000 sacks 
are needed for export for navy use, it was reported, with the balance want- 
ed for army and navy camps and stations in this country. The navy export 


flour is for shipment in February and March. 


Inability of mills to obtain 


sufficient wheat was given as the principal reason for the reluctance of mills 
to offer flour to the quartermaster officials promptly. 

Hymie J. Sosland, formerly attached to the Quartermaster Corps with 
the rank of captain, has been recalled to assist with the purchase of this 


lot of army-navy flour. 


Mr. Sosland, following his release from the army, 


returned to his peacetime connection with Goffe & Carkener Grain Co., Kan- 


sas City. 





PMA Orders Not Counted 
in Unfilled Order Balances 


Definite assurance has been given the milling industry by the Recon- 


struction Finance Corp. and the Production and Marketing Administration - 


that sales made to PMA with the subsidy protection clause in the contract 
are not to be counted in the miller’s unfilled order balance under DSC regu- 
lation No. 4. In other words, if a miller has 15,000 sacks, for example, sold 
to the PMA with the clause, that 15,000 can be deducted from his unfilled 
order total when calculating the amount of his unfilled sales at the time 


of subsidy termination. 





the USDA procurement schedule will 
still be off 1,300,000 sacks. 

While there are a variety of rea- 
sons why this procurement request 
is not being met by mills, among 
them bag shortages and inability of 
mills to obtain cars to get wheat 
from country stations, the over- 
shadowing complaint is that of an 
over-all shortage of wheat. 

It is learned here that the Presi- 
dent’s request for other surplus na- 
tions to meet their export goals was 
actually written several weeks ago 
but belatedly announced this past 
week-end, probably for domestic con- 
sumption. However, at that time 
USDA officials believed that wheat 
was available to meet the goals 
established for this country. Now 
it may be necessary to convey to 
the chief executive that the milling 
industry was correct in its estimate 
of the wheat supply situation and 
that our share of the over-all goal 
must be revised downward. 

In his directive to the govern- 
ment agencies to take a personal in- 
terest in meeting the export pro- 
gram goals, the President also picks 
up the challenge of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation concerning the dis- 
appearance of wheat in formula 
feeds. He proposes that we reduce 
our use of wheat for nonfood pur- 
poses. USDA officials are currently 
studying restrictions on use of wheat 
in feed and that study is expected 
to take order form shortly. 

A most disturbing topic in his 
statement concerning the wheat 
shortage is the President’s comment 
on the possibility of increasing the 
extraction rate for flour. 

‘The inherent damage that can be 
wrought on the milling industry if 
such a proposal were adopted has not 
passed by unnoticed by Herman Fak- 
ler of the federation office here who 
has communicated with official agen- 
cies to learn in whose hands such 
a decision might rest. This idea of 
increasing the extraction rate has 
been bandied around in government 
corridors by officials who are either 
unaware of or unsympathetic with 
milling industry conditions of opera- 
tion and marketing. In commenting 
on the subject Mr. Fakler cited the 
all-out effort of the millers during 
the war and wondered if it is really 
necessary for them to sacrifice fur- 
ther at this late date when other 
expedients are at hand. 

An abridged text of the Presi- 
dent’s directive to government agen- 
cies concerning the export program 
follows: 

“I have become increasingly con- 
cerned over the shortages of vitally 
needed supplies to liberated coun- 
tries. I am particularly alarmed at 
what now appears to be a world- 
wide shortage of wheat. I am in- 
formed that many of the countries 
of Europe now possess less wheat 
than is necessary to maintain dis- 
tribution, even though their bread 
ration is down to a starvation level. 

“Upon my return from the Pots- 
dam Conference I stated: ‘If we let 
Europe go cold and hungry, we may 
lose some of the foundations of or- 
der on which the hope for world- 
wide peace must rest. We must help 
to the limits of our strength, and 
we will.’ 

“I should like to emphasize the 
last sentence of that statement and 
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request that you give personal atten- 
tion to this problem which the seri- 
ousness of the situation demands. 

“Everything possible must be done 
to provide the necessary handling, 
inland transportation, port facilities, 
and ocean transportation required to 
move all the wheat and flour which 
can be provided. We must reduce 
to a minimum the quantity of wheat 
used for nonfood purposes. Also, all 
other efforts must be made to in- 
crease wheat for food and for this 
purpose the possibility of increasing 
the extraction ratio in milling should 
be explored.” 


BREAD IS TE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERCY OWEN STEPS 
DOWN AS HEAD OF 
MICHIGAN BAKERIES 


Percy Owen, for the past 13 years 
president of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has voluntarily 
stepped down from that office and has 
been appointed chairman of the firm’s 
executive committee, it was learned 
Jan. 29. 

Don J. Staal, assistant secretary, 
has announced that Everett A. Wil- 
sher has been elected president and 
treasurer of the firm. S. R. Living- 
stone is chairman of the board and 
vice president, and W. B. Cudlip is 
secretary. 

Mr. Wilsher, who was formerly 
executive vice president and general 
manager, joined Michigan Bakeries 
in 1944 upon leaving the Gordon Bak- 
ing Co., with which he had been 
connected for over 25 years, 12 of 
which he had served as president. 

The Michigan firm plans an ex- 
tensive expansion program, involving 
the erection of a new plant at Grand 
Rapids, to be followed by another 
at Muskegon. Aside from plants in 
those two cities, the firm operates 
bakeries in Battle Creek, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Petoskey and Traverse 
City. 

The Grand Rapids plant, scheduled 
for construction sometime after May 
1, is expected to cost approximately 
$300,000, and will be erected at Mich- 
igan Street and Fuller Avenue on a 
four-acre site. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Joseph E. 
Donovan, Donovan Grain & Fuel Co, 
Albert Lea, Minn., was re-elected 
president of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Association at that organiza- 
tion’s annual convention in Minneap- 
olis on Jan. 21-22. Also re-elected 
were G. H. Homme, Farmers Elevator 
Co., Kerkhoven, Minn., vice president, 
and W. D. Flemming, Grain and Feed 
Review, Minneapolis, secretary. 

The board of directors were re- 
elected, as follows: John Vetter, New 
Ulm; N. B. Fitzgerald, Mankato; E. 
K. Tanner, Little Falls; Roy Peter- 
son, Red Wing; Oliver Ellingson, 
Spring Grove; Leo Fluegel, Kose- 
mount; J. H. Goldberg, Fargo, N. D. 
All of the towns except the latter 
are in Minnesota. - 

Ex presidents of the association, 
who serve as ex officio members of 
the board, are E. J. Houle, Forest 
Lake; John Heyerholm, Northfield; 
L. H. Patten, Glencoe, and W. L. 
Ledin, Bethel. 
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January 29, 1946 


Strike Threat Hangs 
Over NYC Retail 
Bakeshops 


The bakery strike situation sim- 
mered down on the west coast only 
to rise to the boiling point in the 
East this week as approximately 10,- 
000 bakery workers in the New York 
metropolitan area were threatening 
to walk away from their jobs at mid- 
night, Jan. 31, and 1,000 bakers 
in the Cincinnati, Ohio, area were on 
strike, forcing 500 truck drivers into 
idleness with them. 

Bakery employees in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach and San Diego, however, 
had received an llc hourly increase 
on a “cost of living” basis as ap- 
proved by the Wage Stabilization 
Board in San Francisco, and produc- 
tion had been resumed. (An earlier 
detailed report on the southern Cali- 
fornia situation appears on page 27 
of The Northwestern Miller.) 

In New York City, if bakery own- 
ers and employees do not come to 
terms before their contract expires 
Jan. 31, members of the Bread and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America are expected to 
leave their jobs—constituting a strike 
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Movement of Farm-Stored Wheat 
to Market Varies Over Nation 


which would tie up virtually all re- 
tail shops. ; 

Meanwhile, owners represented by 
the Specialty Bakery Owners~ of 
America, 320 Broadway, proposed a 
consumer poll to determine whether 
the customer would object to higher 
prices for bread. Employers say 
that they cannot meet the union’s 
demands for a 20% wage increase 
unless the Office of Price Administra- 
tion approves a bread price increase. 
If most of their consumers approve 
of an increase, the Owners’ group 
will appeal to the OPA. 

In Cincinnati, bakers in 16 major 
plants were demanding a wage in- 
crease of 28c hour, but independent 
bakeries for the most part were not 
affected and were continuing their 
usual output. Outside deliveries over 
and above their usual output were 
not permitted. Negotiations be- 
tween management and the working 
bakers broke down following meet- 
ings Jan. 22-23, with federal concilia- 
tors present in the discussions, and 
baking company managers notified 
the union officials that further nego- 
tiations would not be considered un- 
less the strikers went back to work. 

Further meetings were scheduled 
as James Cross, Chicago internation- 
al AFL representative, arrived to 
aid in the discussions. 





“To Arrive” Deals Require Margin 


Minneapolis, Minn.—To provide 
dealers with a sense of security and 
to some extent exert a measure of 
control over forward transactions in 
cash wheat, directors of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce have 
announced that effective Jan. 29, a 
deposit of 10% of the price of the 
grain must be made by both buyers 
and sellers in all sales “to arrive” or 
sales “for shipment” for delivery 
after Aug. 31, 1946. 

All such contracts in which no defi- 
nite date of delivery is stipulated are 
also subject to the 10% deposit re- 
quirements. The money must be 
deposited with the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. If no price 
is stipulated in the contract the de- 
posit will be based on the closing cash 
market quotations for such grain on 
the day the contract is made. The 
deposits are not subject to adjust- 
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ments on account of advances or de- 
clines in market values. 

Virtually all of the cash trading in 
recent months has been on a “to 
arrive” basis, due to the lack of open 
market offerings. The posting of a 
10% margin in advance, it is expect- 
ed, might cause speculators to hesi- 
tate before trading heavily in cash 
grains for deferred deliveries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.84375 per share on General Mills 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable March 1, 1946, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 8, 1946. 
This is the second quarterly dividend 
on General Mills’ recently issued 
338% preferred stock. 
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Bakery ‘Volunteers’ in Union’s 


Food Plan to Hold Sales Up 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Current “gifts” 
of food to strikers in this area evi- 
dently are not strictly on a volun- 
tary basis, as proved by an incident 
involving a local baking firm re- 
cently. 3 

Following a refusal by the bakery 
to do business on the “duplication of 
order” plan of a union committee, 
local 301, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (CIO), an- 
nounced in an edition of the Electri- 
cal Union News that “Waldorf Bak- 
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ers refused to co-operate in any way 
when called upon by the committee.” 
Sales and orders fell off to such an 
extent as a result of the announce- 
ment that bakery officials soon were 
publicizing the fact that they now 
were co-operating in the plan. 

Also carried in the union publica- 
tion was a list of “friendly mer- 
chants” who received special praise 
for complying with*the plan whereby 
the stores duplicated without charge 
food orders paid for by the union. 





UNRRA Meets Disappointing Flour Offers 


Efforts of the Production and Marketing Administration to purchase for 
the account of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
1,300,000 sacks of hard and soft wheat flour in the last few days are meet- 
ing rather disappointing responses from mills in all parts of the country. 
Practically all mills report that they cannot quote on the PMA order, due 
to inability to obtain wheat. It seems unlikely that the large government 


order will be filled. 


Chicago, Ill—-Wheat growers are 
not exhibiting any sustained rush to 
move their wheat from the farm to 
market, a survey of millers located 
in wheat producing areas has dis- 
closed.. The movement to market 
was pronounced shortly after the 
first of the year but it appears to 
have tapered off. 

One popular explanation in the 
closing months of 1945 was that 
farmers were holding their wheat in 
order to make sales in 1946 under the 
more favorable income tax provisions. 

Following is the substance of some 
of the replies received by the Millers 
National Federation to the query 
about movement of farm-stored 
grain: 

In Kansas a big increase in farm 
marketing was noted in the western 
section with one elevator manager 
reporting that that movement was 
almost of harvest proportions. An- 
other reports that the movement in 
the last two months of 1945 was 75% 
below normal while since Jan. 1 
it has been 50% above normal. Re- 
ports from different elevator lines 
vary but the general trend was an 
increase of short duration. 

Minnesota farmers sold quite a lot 
of wheat during the first half of 
January but elevator operators re- 
gard the movement as only tem- 
porary. 

Elevator and mill operators in 
Texas report that wheat marketing 
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since Jan. 1 has been “very disap- 
pointing.” 

Farm marketings in one locality 
in Illinois have not increased since 
Jan. 1. Farmers in that locality were 
reported to have plenty of storage 
space and think that wheat ceilings 
will be advanced. 

There was a short flurry of selling 
in Michigan. “More local wheat 
came in during the first week in Jan- 
uary than for the previous two 
months added together,” a mill man- 
ager reported, adding “but the move- 
ment then stopped as suddenly as it. 
had begun.” 

The inability of country elevators 
in Nebraska to obtain boxcars has 
resulted in many blocked elevators. 
Some improvement of farm’ market- 
ing of wheat was noted since Jan. 1, 
but not to the extent hoped for and 
expected. 

In Ohio, marketings of wheat by 
farmers at country stations have been 
practically nothing since the first of 
the year. 

Marketings in Washington during 
January have been much larger than 
they were during December, amount- 
ing to about 15% of the crop. Ap- 
proximately 75% of the crop was sold 
off the farm prior to Jan. 1, however. 

Considerable quantities of wheat 
were sold out of elevator storage im- 
mediately after Jan. 1, but there has 
been no increase in the movement of 
wheat off the farms. 





Prepared Mix and Export Flour 
Added to Planned U. S. Survey 


Washington, D. C.—Recent devel- 
opments of conferences between offi- 
cials of the Millers National Federa- 
tion and those of the Bureau of the 
Census indicate that the proposed 
calendar year flour survey for 1945, 
scheduled to be mailed from the bu- 
reau within two to three weeks, will 
contain inquiries on prepared flour 
mixes and export flours as well as 
covering categories announced in the 
Jan. 8 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Census officials have agreed to 
mail out the proposed questionnaire 
on wheat’ flour subject to the ap- 
proval of Budget Bureau officials. 
Heretofore family flour production 
received no emphasis in government 
reports, and except for data gathered 
by private agencies and thus not 
available as public information, no 
figures on family flour production 
were available. 

The originally proposed question- 
naire on flour production, as published 
Jan. 8 in this journal, has been aug- 
mented to include Prepared Flour 
Mixes (including biscuit mixes, cake 
mixes, pancake mixes, doughnut 
mixes, gingerbread, pastry and other 
wheat flour mixes) as a second head- 
ing under, but distinct from general 
types of Family Flour (including all- 
purpose flour, bread, pastry, cake, 
self-rising, phosphated and other 
types of flour commonly used in home 
baking). . 

The heading Export flour is now 
included as a separate and distinct 
category following commercial flours. 
Altogether, the survey will call for 


figures on production of the follow- 
ing main types of flours: 

(1). Family flour 

(a) all purpose, bread, cake, pastry, 
etc. 

(b) prepared flour mixes; 

(2) Commercial flour 

(a) bakery flour, all types for 
commercial bakeries, institutions, ho- 
tels, restaurants, government agen- 
cies, etc., 

(b) flour made for blenders, oth- 
er prepared flour manufacturers and 
secondary users, farina sold to oth- 
ers, 

(c) semolina and durum flours; 

(3) Export flour—direct exports of 


flour through regular commercial 
channels; 
(4) Industrial flour — granular 


(used in making alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages, flour for other industrial 
uses, including adhesives, core bind- 
ers, fillers and leather dressings, 
pastes, sizes, etc. 

Interest in the survey was brought 
about by a generally observed decline 
in family flour consumption with an 
approximately corresponding increase 
in consumption of bakery flours. 

It is believed that results of the 
survey will not only prove beneficial 
to millers, who will thus have con- 
crete figures as a basis for sales pro- 
grams, but also for the government, 
whose figures in the past have not 
always reflected specialization in 
milling activities. 

The questionnaires will be sent to 
mills having a capacity of over 400 
sacks daily, and, as Millers National 
Federation officials point out, will 
present no great difficulty in sales or 
production breakdown. 
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MILLS TURNING AWAY MORE 
BUSINESS THAN THEY BOOK 


Most Plants Have Reached the Limit of Their Wheat 
Supplies—PMA and Army Requests Meet 
Inadequate Offerings 


Mills continue to turn away far 
more flour business than they are 
able to accept, due to inability to ob- 
tain sufficient wheat and an acute 
shortage of bags. Military and gov- 
ernment requests for flour appear to 
be suffering the most at present, since 

few, if any, mills 
are in position to 


_ take on business 
Auenge in the volume 


necessary to sat- 
isfy these large 
buyers. Domestic users are not hurt 
so much, as most of them have stead- 
ily placed orders to maintain a 90- 
to 120-day forward reserve. Subsidy 
uncertainties continue to plague mills, 
although it appears that steps are 
under way in Washington which will 
clarify the subsidy program in the 
not too distant future. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration is in the market for 
1,300,000 sacks of hard and soft 
wheat flour and the army is trying 
to buy 300,000 sacks. Up to the close 
of the week, the army had obtained 
only about one third of its wants and 
was pressing mills for any amount, 
even to a single carload. Indications 
were that the PMA would have little 
success in filling its large order, which 
was wanted for shipment in Febru- 
ary-March-April. Mills simply have 
reached the limit of their wheat sup- 
plies and can do little additional 
business until the raw material is 
made available. Export inquiry con- 
tinues unabated, but here again, ac- 
tual bookings must be limited. The 
Netherlands, Brazil, China and Cuba 
were among last week’s buyers. 


Wheat Scarcity Limits Sales 
Wheat scarcity and additional sub- 
sidy uncertainties continue to keep 
a short rein on flour sales in the 


Southwest and most mills are turn- 
ing down more busines than they 
are doing. Sales last week by south- 
western mills averaged around 58% 
of capacity, compared with 62% the 
previous week and 78% a year ago. 
Army buyers were pressing mills for 
offers on the recent request for bids, 
but few if any plants will book round 
lots of substantial size and indica- 
tions are that the PMA will have 
equal difficulty in covering its re- 
quirements of hard and soft wheat 
flour. Commercial buyers have not 
pressed mills very hard, most bak- 
ers apparently feeling that they will 
be taken care of when in need. Un- 
filled bookings to the bakery trade 
have been whittled down consider- 
ably in the past several weeks. Ex- 
port interest remains large. 


Spring Sales 105% 


Spring wheat mills booked about 
105% of capacity last week, as com- 
pared with 137% the previous week 
and 50% a year ago, but reported 
that they were unable to accept all 
of the business offered to them, due 
to decreasing wheat supplies and 
shortage of bags. Some millers re- 
port that they are operating almost 
on a day-to-day supply of bags. Some 
plants expressed doubt that they 
would be able to offer much flour 
for February to the PMA on its re- 
quest for 1,300,000 sacks for Febru- 
ary-March-April shipment. Neither 
were they able to offer the full 
amounts wanted by the army for 
February-March delivery. Export in- 
quiry continues unabated, but actual 
sales are retarded by insistence of 
mills upon a_ protective subsidy 
clause. 

Buffalo mills report demand in- 
creasing, with sales expanding with- 
in the limits of mills’ ability to ob- 





Durum Mills Mark 


Time on Semolina 


Bookings, Pending Wheat Receipts 


Business with durum mills, so far 
as new semolina bookings are con- 
cerned, is practically at a standstill, 
not for lack of inquiry, but because 
of the acute scarcity of wheat. Offer- 
ings, both spot and “to arrive,” have 
dried up. Mill buyers say there was a 
little spurt in “to arrive’ durum 
offers after the first of the year, but 
for the last two weeks there have 
been virtually no offerings whatever. 

Consequently, millers are not tak- 
ing the risk of selling semolina un- 
til they can buy the wheat. Mean- 
time, their stocks of durum are get- 
ting critically low. Sacks are also 
scarce, and boxcars are none too 
plentiful. The subsidy is therefore 
no longer their principal worry. Trade 
reaction to the almost positive as- 
surance that the subsidy will be con- 
tinued is not particularly noticeable. 
Evidently, this one incentive to keep 
booked to the limit has been re- 
moved. 

Mills, however, have enough old 
offers on hand awaiting acceptance 
to insure them a steady run for 30 
days or more, over and above that 
already booked, 


The shortage of meats due to the 
nation-wide packing house workers’ 
strike enlarged the demand for maca- 
roni products and manufacturers who 
had reported rapid progress in whit- 
tling down their backlogs now re- 
port a new backlog developing. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 26, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 es 
4 Burum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% one 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Jan. 20-26 .......2000% *202,176 107 
Previous week ........ 215,469 102 
WORF OBO 56 vais ve cveues 196,734 93 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Jan. 26, 1946..........45 6,231,744 
July i1-Jan. 27, 1945........, +++ 6,203,049 


*Nine companies estimated. 
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‘tain wheat. Such business, however, 
is limited to the needs of regular 
customers. The New York flour mar- 
ket is spotty, with offerings cut to 
a minimum. Demand is brisk, par- 
ticularly from the large bakers and 
all offerings are eagerly taken. 

New flour business at Boston is 
limited because of inability of mills 
to offer, due to wheat shortage. Mill 
agents are suggesting that the trade 
keep booked for 120 days ahead and 
this is the general pattern of buy- 
ing. Family flour is receiving mod- 
erate attention. Mill offerings at 
Philadelphia are very small and flour 
prices are mostly at ceilings. New 
buying orders are limited to fill-ins 
to maintain forward reserve positions. 
Pittsburgh mill representatives re- 
port the majority of mills withdrawn 
from the market, but some nice sized 
sales were closed recently in in- 
stances where mills would accept the 
business. Bakers endeavor to keep 
covered for 120 days and their only 
interest is to maintain their current 
position. The steel strike is reduc- 
ing the demand for baked goods. 


Some Chicago Mills Withdrawn 


Chicago flour trade is of moderate 
volume, with individual sales small 
and scattered. Some mills remain out 
of the market. Directions on pre- 
vious contracts are good. Family 
flour trade is active. Cleveland bak- 
ers and jobbers would purchase more 
flour than offered, it is reported, but 
mills are not anxious for any new 
business. Shipments are far behind, 
due to scarcities of wheat, sacks and 
cars and the future is anything but 
bright. St. Louis mills report a 
good demand, which they are unable 
to handle, due to the many operating 
uncertainties. 

Southeastern mills are reported en- 
deavoring to buy flour from one an- 
other, due to inability of obtaining 
enough wheat to fill commitments. 
Brokers indicate that their clients 
would purchase flour if available and 
family inquiry is very good. 

Pacific Northwest mills continue to 
turn down flour bookings because of 
the extremely critical boxcar situa- 
tion, which renders inbound wheat 
shipments and outbound flour deliv- 
eries most difficult. Firm inquiries 
were received last week from Hong 
Kong, Tientsin and Shanghai and 
boat space was available, but mills had 
no assurance that they would be able 
to make deliveries to the ships on 
time. However, the inquiries were 
seen as an indication that private 
business can be done with China when 
the car situation is relieved. Mills 
also turned down domestic business, 
because they were so far behind that 
they considered it useless to take on 
business that could not be handled. 
Some mills were facing shutdowns 
unless wheat shipments increased. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,845,218 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,754,381 sacks in ‘the 
preceding week and 3,668,556 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,757,028 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,421,534. Production in 
the Northwest increased 11,000 sacks 
over last week and 31,000 sacks in 
the Southwest. Buffalo output in- 
creased 3,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states increased 23,000 
and the north Pacific Coast was up 
22,000, 
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FEEDSTUFFS TIGHT; 
DEMAND VERY GOOD 


Recent Packers’ Strike Hikes Farm 
Feeding Requirements—Mill- 
feed Scarce and Firm 


Everything in the feed ingredient 
line continues in strong demand and 
market supplies still are very tight. 
Country feeding demand has been in- 
creased by the retention of livestock 
units on farms, due to recent packers’ 
strike, and the additional feeding has 
caused a heavy 
drain on feed grain 
and _ concentrate 
supplies. Produc- 
tion of most of the 
by-product ingre- 
dients is at record levels, but the 
urgent call from all directions ab- 
sorbs the outputs immediately and 
little or no such feeds accumulate to 
the point where straight carlots 
reach the open market. Swaps and 
barters continued to control trading 
for the most part. Prices remain 
nominally at the ceilings and the 
United States Department of Acgri- 
culture index of wholesale feed values 
remains steady at 166.1, as compared 
with 165.8 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

At Minneapolis and at spring wheat 
milling centers the flour run is heavy, 
but the large feed output disappears 
as fast as made and there are no 
open market offerings in straight 
carlots for any kind of shipment. 
Good applications are made on old 
contracts, which along with new or- 
ders for mixed cars and truck pick 
ups keeps the large output well on the 
move and no accumulation is evident. 

At Chicago, no millfeed is offered 
on the open market and mills are 
very reluctant to book future ship- 
ments. At Kansas City, very little 
wheat offal finds its way into the 
usual merchandising channels, despite 
the extremely high rate of flour pro- 
duction. Barter and exchange trades, 
in which millfeeds are used to attract 
wheat, corn, sorghums and other ex- 
tremely scarce ingredients, make the 
matter of prices appear relatively 
unimportant. Millfeeds are available 
in a scattered way. Buffalo ship- 
ments are large, but mostly on allo- 
cations or previous purchases. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 63,167 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 61,904 tons in the 
week previous and 57,566 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,777,501 
tons as compared with 1,649,016 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 





Oil Meals Still Tight 


The oilseed meal situation remains 
strong and unchanged. As yet, no 
change is noted in the general mar- 
keting situation following the issu- 
ance of the protein meal control or- 
der. Crushers state that their out- 
put for weeks to come has been 
spoken for, with most of it obligated 
to go to country shippers for fiax- 
seed and soybeans. Such exchange 
agreements were made on practically 
all “to arrive” contracts made earli- 
er in the season. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TELEVISION FOR BAKERS 
The Bakers Club of Philadelphia, 
at a supper meeting Feb. 4 at the 
Hotel Sheraton, will view a television 


’ demonstration by the Radio Corp. of 


America. 
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All Wheat Futures Advance 


to Fall Ceilings 


Jan. 1 Stocks Report Reveals Heavy Usage—Mills 
Forced to Turn Away Flour Orders From Army and PMA 


Official figures on the Jan. 1, 1946, 
wheat supplies in all positions re- 
Jeased last week only serve to con- 
firm what millers and. grain men 
were already pretty well certain of— 
that the over-all demand has been 
sapping the record-breaking 1945 

production at a 

terrific rate. The 

new year started 

with total stocks 

of 689,000,000 bus, 

an amount 146,- 
000,000 less than at the beginning of 
1945 and 129,000,000 less than the 
Jan. 1 stocks two years ago. The 
figures reveal a disappearance from 
all storage positions between Oct. 1, 
1945, and Jan. 1, 1946, of 341,000,000 
bus, as compared with 254,000,000 for 
the same period in 1944 and 297,000,- 
000 in 1943. Interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses reported the 
smallest Jan. 1 stocks since 1937 and 
nearly a third less than on Jan. 1, 
1945. The reductions are most pro- 
nounced in the important producing 
states. 

The milling wheat situation has 
become so acute that processors are 
forced to turn away more flour busi- 
ness than they can accept, and the 
inability to sell flour in large quan- 
tities now has reacted against the 
government itself. Recent requests 
for 300,000 sacks for Army-Navy 
use at home and abroad and 
1,300,000 sacks for Production and 
Marketing Administration account 
are meeting only partial fulfillment. 
Millers simply are ‘unable to do bet- 
ter because sufficient wheat is not 
available from the current limited 
market runs. President Truman has 
called upon other exporting nations 
to assist in filling the pressing for- 
eign needs for wheat. 


All Futures Hit Ceilings 


Even the distant wheat futures po- 
sitions advanced to the full permis- 
sible ceilings last week and trading 
was brought to a virtual standstill as 
the number of buyers exceeded the 
volume of offerings. All wheat mov- 
ing to market applies on previously 
arranged contracts, and any fresh 
transactions are on a forward deliv- 
ery basis. Surveys show that in 
many instances farmers are more 
willing sellers of wheat since the 
first of the year, but shortage of 
cars holds a rein on shipments. 

Exports of grain July through De- 
cember, 1945, were 160,000,000 bus 
more than in the same months of 





KANSAS WHEAT PROSPECTS 
IMPROVED BY RAINS 

Wichita, Kansas. — The Wichita 
trade territory starts the year with 
favorable crops, due to heavy rain- 
fall since Jan. 1. The south-central 
Kansas farmer’s principal concern 
now is preparation of the ground for 
oats seeding in late February or ear- 
ly March. Last year’s moderate oats 
acreage, coupled with a poor yield, 
insures a more than normal oats 
seeding this year. Wheat prospects 
west of Garden City were greatly 
improved by heavy rains. The ma- 
jority of wheat fields are in good 
condition and, with this added mois- 
ture, the wheat crop is now believed 
safe until the spring rains commence. 


——————————— 





1944, while imports were about 80,- 
000,000 bus less. Incomplete reports 
indicate that United States exports 
of wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of grain, including military off-shore 
shipments during the last half of 
1945, amounted to at least 180,000,000 
bus, while exports in the same months 
of 1944 totaled 30,000,000 bus. Im- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour July 
through December, 1945, amounted 
to only 2,500,000 bus, compared with 
37,300,000 in 1944. 


Springs Demand Urgent 


Minneapolis wheat receipts last 
week amounted to 816 cars, virtually 
all of which went on “to arrive” con- 
tracts made some time ago. Milling 
demand remains highly urgent, since 
mills’ stocks have been badly de- 
pleted by the capacity run of the 
past season. No letup in the heavy 
flour demand is expected for months 
to come and mills therefore remain 
eager buyers of everything available. 
They bid full ceilings and all mark- 
ups for “to arrive’ wheat and in 
some instances shippers are given 
the option of making shipment any 
time before Sept. 1, which is the 
beginning of the new spring wheat 
crop season. 


Car Scarcity Cuts Receipts 


Although wheat. receipts to be ap- 
plied on contracts continue heavy at 
Kansas City, there is some evidence 
of tapering off in arrivals, partly due 
to boxcar scarcities at country sta- 
tions. Open market offerings are 
very scarce, and nearly all grain trade 
is being done through abnormal chan- 
nels. Trades for millfeed and pur- 
chases with storage guarantees still 
predominate. Mills find it increasing- 
ly harder to buy wheat to arrive un- 
der any circumstances, and with mill- 
ing operations at practical capacity, 
reserves are being“depleted and new 
flour sales hampered by inability to 
cover them with wheat. The farm- 
ers’ attitude toward selling wheat 
will be the determining factor in the 
wheat market for the remainder of 
the year. So far there has not been 
much evidence of willingness to sell. 

Wheat trading at Fort Worth on 
any terms whatever is practically at 
a standstill, but mills lately have 
been receiving some wheat on pur- 
chases made some time ago for de- 
ferred shipment and their supply sit- 
uation for the moment is somewhat 
less acute. An informal canvass a 
few days ago showed leading mills in 
the Fort Worth territory had wheat 
supplies averaging 33 days’ grind. 

Wheat supply conditions became 
more critical in the Pacific North- 
west last week. Lack of sufficient 
boxcars to move wheat in from the 
country, although the wheat is pur- 
chased, has resulted in a stoppage of 
wheat selling in the grain trade. 
When it will be resumed is a ques- 
tion, although the government does 
promise relief in the way of boxcars 
very shortly.. Some feed manufactur- 
ers have cars booked since Septem- 
ber. One large Portland feed manu- 
facturing plant was down two days 
last week for lack of sufficient wheat. 
Others are struggling along. Farm- 
ers are able to sell some odd lots of 
wheat to the trade, but there is little 
bidding going on until the boxcar sit- 
uation clears. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous Jan. 27, Jan, 29, Jan. 30, 
Jan, 26, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
pd hut... gh Te CELE ETE *901,753 890,288 845,772 877,761 807,936 
on ape on, hath op EL Le CEO 1,450,107 1,419,090 1,324,065 1,357,529 1,296,560 
PE: Sudlpicbees4 604.906 600800 5 541,688 538,408 472,093 521,622 500,641 
Central and Southeast ......... *649,781 626,340 614,903 587,548 534,255 
North Pacific Coast ........... 301,889 280,255 411,723 412,568 282,142 
| Peer: et Pree ee re TT 3,845,218 3,754,381 3,668,556 3,757,028 3,421,534 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity —~ - July Lt 
Jan. 26, Previous Jan. 27, Jan. 29, Jan. 30, Jan. 26, * Jan. 27, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 91 90 85 85 77 26,110,907 23,763,250 
Southwest ....... 107 104 95 98 93 39,218,607 35,475,772 
Buffalo .......... 90 90 79 90 86 15,793,328 14,509,620 
Central and Ss. E. 82 79 78 78 80 17,460,617 6,707,900 
No. Pacific Coast 84 78 100 100 86 10,150,719 10,838,368 
Tee ies es 94 91 88 91 85 108,734,178 91,294,910 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
luding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakot 
Weekly § Flour Pet.ac- © . ° ; a, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Jan. 20-26 ...... 814,380 917,569 113 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 886,835 109 capacity output _ tivit 
Year ago ....... 814,380 836,504 103 Jan. 20-86........ 667,800 573,279 86 
Two years ago.. 814,380 812,325 100 = previous: week .. 667,800 548,721 82 
ole AVETAGE «+--+ eee eeseeees ee SURE MED occ. 667,800 534,405 80 
en-year AVerage ........ ss eeeees 75 Two years ago.. 693,546 548,048 79 
Kansas City Five-year average ..........e-eee0. 64 
si We 352,800 341,314 97 Ten-year average ...........eese0e 56 
Previous week .. 352,800 335,659 95 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 352,800 310,798 88 estimated. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 329,135 93 Minneapolis 
Five-year average ........seeeeeee 85 
TON-YoOAr AVETAGS 2.0... ccecvevesses 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
bs capacity output __ tivity 
Wichita Jan. 20-26 ...... 321,360 328,474 102 
Jan. 20-26 ...... 111,132 117,380 106 Previous week .. 321,360 347,567 108 
Previous week .. 111,132 119,246 107 Year ago ....... 321,360 311,367 97 
Year ago ....... 111,132 86,124 77 Two years ago .. 319,284 329,713 103 
Two years ago... 111,132 113,940 103 Five-year average .......c.sseeee. 81 
? BOB-FORE BVOTRBO ci cccccciccccccse 68 
Salina 
Jan. 20-26....... 80,556 73,844 92 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week . 80,556 77,350 96 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
TOGP QBO. wicccss 109,956 90,639 83 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago... 109,956 102,129 93 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIO COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output tivity 
Seattl atv District Jan. 20-26 ...... 794,106 649,781 82 
attie an acoma Distric Previous week .. 794,106 626,340 79 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- i oS eee 795,240 614,903 78 
capacity output __ tivity Two years ago.. 752,112 587,548 78 
Jan. 20-26 ...... 225,720 165,172 73 WIVOsFORE: DVOPABS «i. vi vec cciswece 72 
Previous week .. 225,720 135,857 60 Oe OVGIERS (io ici s eerecéscve 68 
BOOP SRP basa ce 269,100 250,345 93 2 aoa 
Two years ago... 269,100 257,748 96 PRIEERE: week presiminary. 
Five-year Average ........seeeeeee 75 BUFFALO 
Ten-y . ) aaa ce rere ee a 69 
ee ee Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output __ tivity 
Jan. 20-26 ...... 134,200 136,717 102 Sen. 20-86 osc. 600,600 541,688 90 
Previous week .. 134,200 144,398 108 Previous week .. 600,600 538,408 90 
TORE O8O> wes 143,200 161,378 113 VOAF OBO «<isrveve 577,416 472,093 79 
Two years ago.. 143,200 154,820 108 Two years ago.. 577,416 §21,622 90 
Five-year average ....-...eseeeees 89 Five-year average ...........seee0% 80 
Ten-year AVCTAGE, .... cess ecsccees 79 TOMN-YOAr, QVETAGS . v6 oc ns ciccscocus 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 





(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
c-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 

Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Jan. 20-26 ..... 34,804 940,441 17,999 524,487 10,364 312,573 63,167 1,777,501 
Previous week .. 34,049 17,554 10,301 61,904 

Two weeks ago 34,869 17,388 12,350 64,607 

SOMO Nea viVenedve 31,684 876,971 16,850 485,826 9,032 286,219 57,566 1,649,016 
BOGE Svcs pesoves 32,520 942,758 17,432 440,513 9,980 280,991 59,932 1,664,262 
|S SE Tee ee 30,876 827,536 16,487 419,535 9,579 244,064 56,942 1,491,135 
p) ee 26,282 756,702 14,367 386,482 8,397 231,238 49,046 1,374,422 
Five-yr. average 31,233 862,882 16,627 451,369 9,470 271,017 57,330 1,585,268 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 





19, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 2,149 ie = - 
Se ee 4,978 1,821 120 120 
TR 5,898 ae ~~ oti 
Chicago”. ....... es 23 
ABORE scien cise se oe oe ee 
2 See 340 
LAOS wv cceseces oe oe ‘0 ee 
Milwaukee ...... os ee ee 190 
New York ...... 1,341 308 os sé 
po See 845 es 
Philadelphia .... 1,542 
Terese “i064 25s 16,753 2,129 143 650 
Jan. 20, 1945 ... 20,108 4,793 139 734 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and 
the principal 
week ending Jan. 26, in 


shipments 
distributing centers for the 


of millfeed at 


tons, with com- 


parisons: 7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis .. «es .-. 20,730 15,810 
Kansas City .. 600 725 4,900 4,750 
Philadelphia .. 180 180 ens vie 
Milwaukee ... 120 60 4,530 4,170 





FlaxSeed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments an 
seed at principal 


week ended Jan. 26, in 


Receipts Shipments 


d stocks of flax- 


primary points for the 


bushels. 
Stocks 


thousand 


1946 1945 1946 1945 1946. 1946 


Minneapolis. . 53 32 
Duluth ..... 21 


12 12 4,234 2,042 
13 11,261 371 
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WHEAT NEEDS LIKELY TO EXCEED SUPPLIES 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 


Kansas State College 
Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


The stocks of wheat on farms Jan. 
1 and the rate of disappearance from 
farms during the last quarter of 
1945 indicate no prospect of im- 
provement in the wheat supply sit- 
uation during the balance of this 
season. Stocks on farms were the 
smallest for Jan. 1 since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Disappearance of wheat from farms 
from October through December, 
1945, was more than 10% larger than 
the disappearance during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 and 1943. 
The October-December disappearance 
in 1945 was larger than in any of the 
war years and was nearly 50% larger 
than average. By Jan. 1, 67% of 
the 1945 wheat crop had disappeared 
from farms, compared with 63%% of 
the 1944 crop which had disappeared 
from farms by Jan. 1, 1945. 

Indications of a 1946 winter wheat 
crop 10% smaller than the 1945 crop, 
estimates of a year-end carry-over 
of wheat as low as 200,000,000 bus, 
realization by farmers that recent 
yields will not continue, the strong 
financial position of farmers, and the 
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anticipation of rising prices which 
will be reflected in higher parity 
prices for wheat may cause farmers 
to hold stocks of wheat at the end 
of the season as large or larger than 
a year ago. This indicates that the 
movement from farms for the bal- 
ance of this season may be substan- 
tially smaller in relation to the needs 
than was the movement during the 
quarter ending Dec. 31, 1945. 

There is little or no prospect that 
wheat requirements will be decreased 
during the balance of the season. 
Apparently relief needs cannot be 
met fully. Domestic millers probably 
will experience increasing difficulty 
of obtaining supplies. The situation 
may be complicated further by the 
usual seasonal rumors of crop dam- 
age and unfavorable growing condi- 
tions. The tendency to use wheat 
for livestock: feed may increase as 
the difficulties of obtaining feed 
grains increase. Limitation or con- 
trol of the distribution and use of 
wheat during the balance of this 
season appears highly probable. 

It is strange that the season of the 
largest crop on record should be one 
of serious shortage of supplies. 


Feed Grains 


Spreading scarcity of feed grains 
is indicated by current disappearance 


of corn and by farmers’ desires to 
maintain larger reserves of feed 
grains as a hedge against the possi- 
bility of rising prices. 

Jan. 1 farm stocks of corn, the 
smallest in five years, were 9% less 
than a year earlier. The unusually 


‘heavy disappearance of corn so far 


this season—11% larger than for the 
corresponding quarter a year ago— 
probably will continue during the 
winter feeding period. Delayed mar- 
keting of livestock resulting from the 
packers’. strike, and inability to bal- 
ance rations properly because of 
shortage of protein supplements, will 
result in higher consumption of feed 
grain per animal unit. The inferior 
feeding value of the corn in some 
areas will become more apparent 
later in the season. 

The sale of corn from farms will 
become more limited in the months 
ahead. Farmers generally are in- 
terpreting authorized and prospective 
wage increases as an indication of a 
higher price level, which they as- 
sume will be reflected in higher grain 
prices, through increases in parity if 
by no other means. Barter trades 
have pointed out to farmers potential 
market values, and have dislocated 
normal channels of movement, thus 
tending to magnify evidences of 
scarcity. 





Mexico Requests Up 
to 200,000 Sacks 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Kansas City, Mo—The Mexican 
government procurement agency, Na- 
cional Distribudor y Reguladora, Mex- 
ico City, requested offers from Unit- 
ed States mills last week for 100,000 
to 200,000 sacks of hard wheat flour, 
bids to be submitted by Jan. 28. The 
flour requested was 11.5% protein 
and .47% ash, on a 13.5% moisture 
basis, cottons, f.o.b. Laredo or Eagle 
Pass. Prompt shipment was request- 
ed. It is thought that the Mexican 
agency was able to purchase little, 
if any, on that basis. 
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COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 
LOCAL BEMIS CONTRACTS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Labor con- 
tracts between the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. and the Textile Workers Union 
(CIO) should be negotiated on a 
plant-by-plant basis, rather than ne- 
gotiating a single agreement to apply 
at all of the company’s plants, was 
the recommendation of a majority of 
the fact-finding commission in its 
report made to Gov. Edward J. Thye 
of Minnesota. The labor representa- 
tive on the commission, E. J. Mur- 
nane, an official of the CIO union, 
submitted a minority report in which 
he accused R. D. Peck, a Minneap- 
olis attorney, who was the public 
member, and W. H. Smith, official of 
an insurance company, who was the 
industry member, of unfair tactics. 

The commission’s majority opinion 
recommended that negotiations 
should be resumed between officials 
of the Minneapolis plant of the* bag 
company and the representatives of 
the textile workers. An increase in 
wages, one of the two issues in the 
dispute, was of only secondary im- 
portance. The proposition of making 








contracts at all Bemis plants over 
the country expire simultaneously 
apparently is getting the largest part 
of the union’s attention in the dis- 
pute. 

*Union officials in Minneapolis have 
decided to reject the findings of the 
majority members of the commission 
and have asked Gov. Thye to appoint 
a new commission to rectify the “se- 
rious errors” they allege were com- 
mitted by the public and industry 
members of the first group. Mr. 
Murnane, the labor member, in his 
report accused the attorney and the 
insurance broker of refusing him ad- 
mittance to the hearings, in addition 
to several other charges. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT FIELDS 
SHOW MUCH IMPROVEMENT 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Wheat has 


made definite and substantial im- 
provement in many of the wheat 
growing counties in the state. This 
opinion of the federal statistician is 
concurred in by millers, who say the 
condition of the crop is good, 

The moisture situation has been 
relieved in the southwestern portion 
of the state and wheat is now af- 
fording some pasturage for livestock. 
The panhandle and adjacent coun- 
ties are still needing rain, while the 
eastern third of the state has an ex- 
cessive surface moisture. 

Harvesting of 1945 crops is prac- 
tically over. Plowing fields for 
planting of spring oats and barley 
is going forward in those areas where 
the moisture is not too great. 
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IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


Chehalis, Wash. — The Napavine 
Feed Co., owned by the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. and operated by James 
Clement, has started work on im- 
provements at the plant. Plans in- 
clude the addition of a large com- 
plete grinding mill and a place to 
grind and clean formula feeds. Cost 
will be about $20,000. 





James R. Affleck 
Heads Distributors 
in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Pa.—James R. Affleck 
was re-elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors at the annual meeting of the 
association held recently in The 
Bourse. Morris Kutner was named 
vice president, Samuel B. Millenson, 
secretary, and Samuel Regalbuto, 
treasurer. Ben Price was chosen to 
be the Philadelphia representative on 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors. Chosen to serve as directors 
of the association for the current 
year were Harry Bronstein, chair- 
man, S. Gartland Horan, R. C. Woods, 
Edward W. Oescher, Harry Brown 
and Harry N. Bernheimer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORITZ MILBURN ELECTED 
SEATTLE EXCHANGE HEAD 


Seattle, Wash.—Moritz Milburn, 
president of the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants Exchange of 
Seattle in the election held recently. 
B. B. Pelly, manager of the marine 
department of Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., was named vice president, and 
E. J. Barrington, district manager 
of the McCormick Steamship Co., 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. Ben 
D. Riley was re-elected manager and 
assistant secretary of the exchange 
for the sixteenth consecutive year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ROBERT GRIFFITHS NAMED 
TO ALLIED MILLS POST 
Chicago, Ill.—Robert Griffiths has 
been named general purchasing agent 
for Allied Mills, Inc. He has been 
with the company for 13 years as as- 
sistant to L. F. Springer, director of 
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purchases, who died from a heart at- 
tack, Jan. 24. Mr. Griffiths, who is 
an active member of the Chicago 
Feed Club, was installed as a direc. 
tor of this organization at a meet- 
ing, Jan. 18. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ANNOUNCES NEW CONNECTION 


Kansas City, Mo.—Ear] R. Gafford, 
for many years associated with the 
Chase National Bank as second vice 
president in charge of commercial] 
business in the South and Southwest, 
announces his connection as vice 
president of The Public National 
Bank and Trust Co., New York City, 
in charge of commercial business in 
about the same _ territory. Mr. 
Gafford has a wide acquaintance 
among millers and grain men in that 
field. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MINNESOTA TRADE GROUP 
ELECTS JAMES A. MADDEN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—James A. Mad- 
den has been elected secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, sectional 
trade organization, succeeding Martin 
F. Smith, who resigned the position 
to become general manager of the 
flour millers’ export committee, and 
co-ordinator for the milling industry. 

Mr. Madden was formerly man- 
ager of the La Crosse-Winona Traffic 
Bureau, and previously held positions 
with the Transcontinental Freight 
Committee, Western Trunk Line 
Committee, and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 

Charles T. Silverson of Minneapo- 
lis, vice president of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and John 
Dengler, vice president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., were re- 
elected president and vice president, 
respectively, of the millers’ associa- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


START WORK ON ELEVATOR 
AT NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Toledo, Ohio.Work has _ been 
started on a 2,000,000-bu elevator at 
the plant in Toledo of the National 
Milling Co. branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. The structure will be an 
addition to the company’s present 
storage capacity of 4,400,000 bus and 
will be completed by October, P. A. 
Kier, general manager, said. 

The elevator will be 115 feet high, 
not including the headhouse, and will 
occupy an area 150 by 300 feet, leav- 
ing room on the company’s property 
for further expansion when it is 
deemed necessary. 

The combined capacity of the two 
elevators, 6,400,000 bus, will rank the 
plant among the top storage houses 
connected with flour mills, Mr. Kier 
said. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO MILLING CO. 
DECLARES TWO DIVIDENDS 


Denver, Colo. — Directors of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., at 
a meeting held Jan. 25, declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75c 
per share on the company’s out- 
standing $3 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, and a dividend of 
16%c per share on the company’s 
outstanding common stock. Both 
dividends are payable March 1, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Feb. 15, 1946. For the 
six months ended Nov. 30, 1945, the 
company reports consolidated operat- 
ing profit, subject to year-end ad- 
justments, of $1,117,099 and con- 
solidated net income after interest, 
taxes and other charges of $370,873. 
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BAKERS OPEN EDUCATIONAL DOORS IN BOSTON 


CO-OPERATIVE venture, aris- 

ing from the need for skilled 
bakers in the Greater Boston area, 
has borne fruit in the recent initial 
enrollment of 15 students in the bak- 
ing course of Henry L, Pierce school, 
Boston. : 

Until recently, Boston youths, de- 
spite their desires and backgrounds, 
were unable to find practical bakery 
training in the Boston area. Young 
men who might otherwise have 
served their community as bakers 
found that educational doors opened 
only to aspiring radiomen, electri- 
cians, mechanics or printers, for no 
bakery courses were available in Bos- 
ton public vocational schools. 

Even before the war, which ag- 
gravated the shortage of skilled bak- 
ery help in the Boston area, the 
Master Bakers Association of Great- 
er Boston realized the urgent need 
for a training program that would 
provide the area with a steady flow 
of fledgling bakers trained to meet 
practical demands of the trade. This 
realization led to concrete efforts, 
joined by retail bakers and allied 
tradesmen, which brought the school 
into being as a section of the Boston 
trade high schools, financed by the 
city of Boston. 

Operated by the city’s school de- 
partment, the new course offers a 
practical education in the funda- 
mentals of baking. Retail bakers’ 
co-operation was earnestly solicited 
and accepted by the school- depart- 
ment, because Boston’s master bakers 
brought the plan to the school com- 
mittee and guaranteed its active sup- 
port. Mindful of the needs of the 
industry, they outlined what the 
course should pass on to the student. 
They planned the shop layout and 
gave assistance in setting it up. Now 
they are arranging a plan whereby 
the students of the school may de- 
vote half of their school time hours 
to actual work in retail bakeries, 
picking up on-the-spot, practical in- 
formation. 

Today a roomy, well equipped bake- 
shop in Boston’s Henry L. Pierce 
School is occupied by the first stu- 
dents. By spring it is expected that 
a much larger group than the orig- 
inal 15 will be started upon a baking 
career. A baker, Saverio Di Stasio, 
has come directly from the industry 
to serve as instructor of baking. The 
instructor in charge, Dr. Paul Crud- 











GIVING ADVICE to novice bakers is 
an avocation of K. Camille Den 
Dooven, shop specialist for the H. A. 
Johnson Co., shown here as a guest 
instructor at the newly established 
public baking school in Boston. 


By Jeffrey Ames 


den, vocational expert, supervises the 
program and provides essentials of 
science, mathematics, English and 
business training, supplementing the 
shop work. K. Camille Den Dooven, 
baking expert of the H. A. Johnson 
Co., and others in the industrial field 
frequently appear on the curricula 
as guest lecturers. 

Equipment of the latest type has 


been instaJled in a shop large enough 
to accommodate 50 to 60 students. 
An eight-pan, revolving tray oven, 
sparkling white, stands at one end 
of the shop. Around the walls are 
stainless steel sinks, scaling benches, 
a large mixer, trial batch equipment 
and pastry benches. A superior lem- 
on chiffon pie proved to this re- 
porter’s taste that here was no group 


of amateur bakers, but a potential 
lot of Boston’s best. 

Most of the students aspire to be- 
come career bakers. First, they want 
a basic training, as practical as pos- 
sible. Next they look to retail bak- 
ers for their polishing-up treatment. 
Then they want to bake. One fellow 
yearns to do creative or experimental 
baking. Several hope for their own 
shops. A couple want to do only the 
baking, leaving business management 

(Continued on page 32.) 








If you make prepared mixes, you know that one 
way to a woman’s heart lies through an oven door. 
It opens on the final proving ground of many mixes 
— biscuit, piecrust, gingerbread, muffins, cake. 
Since the fate of prepared mixes is thus determined 
in thousands of American kitchens, 
kitchen-laboratories have been further enlarged to 


help you pre-determine a high ratio 
of happy, satisfied users of your mix 
..- Here, kitchen experts and labo- 
ratory technicians will bake samples 
of your mixes — recommend blends 
that have been proved best by ac- 
tual kitchen test—and suggest any 
improvements that may be added 
by using Monsanto Phosphates, © 


Monsanto 












MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY.,.WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











For further information on this prepared-mix 
service, available without obligation, call any Mon- 
santo Office, or write: MoNsANTO CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


(ip PHOSPHATE 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 





How the Flour, Feed, Grain and 
Baking Industries co - operated 





with and in wartime officialdom 
toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


ww 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OW it can be told—the story 
N of millers, bakers, feed and 

grain men working hand-in- 
hand with government to win vic- 
tory in the greatest of all wars! 

Not that it was ever a secret, but 
the story only now is drawing to an 
end. It seems particularly appropri- 
ate at this time, therefore, to sum- 
marize the events of the past four 
years and briefly describe the parts 
played by these industries in the 
months before V-J Day. 

This first article deals with the 
over-all picture of industry in war- 
time and the contributions of two 
of the industry leaders to the war 
effort. Subsequent articles will de- 
scribe the activities of other industry 
men who gave their time, knowl- 
edge and experience to government 
at war. 


Industries Rise to Emergency 

The milling, baking, feed and grain 
industries rose to the demands of 
the war emergency in a manner so 
well organized that the transforma- 
tion hardly caused a ripple in the 
everyday lives of the American pub- 
lic. No shut-downs and retooling 
of plants, no idleness or technical 


reskilling of personnel, no huge gov- 
ernment financing accompanied the 
conversion of these industries to the 
tremendous job of total war. No 
front page spreads of sprawling fac- 
tories being constructed, no visible 
evidence of solid train loads of fin- 
ished products came to the attention 
of the millions of persons who were 
changing their way of life from the 
tranquility of peace to the rigors of 
global strife. 

And yet, the tasks to which these 
peaceful industries rose without hesi- 
tation were fully as important, both 
on the battle fronts and the home 
front, as the .performances of the 
war-born industries which poured 
out the bullets, planes, tanks, trucks 
and thousands of other materials to 
be placed in the hands of fighting 
men. 

They provided the increasing flow 
of food to the millions of fighters 
and workers which was the first 
requisite of performing their jobs! 

While there were few changes in 
the milling and baking industries 
that were visible to the average per- 
son, there were many problems with 
which the industries had to contend. 

(Continued on page 20.) 


M. Lee Marshall 


A Mobilized 


Bakery Executive 


Mobilizes Food 


NE of the first industrial execu- 
tives called upon by the govern- 
ment for full time service after Pearl 
Harbor was M. Lee Marshall, who 
took leave from his duties with Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, to 
enter government service April, 1942. 
His extensive background and wide 
experience in the milling and baking 
fields ably qualified him for the rapid 
mobilization and transition of gov- 
ernment facilities to full wartime 
emergency status when the nation 
was plunged into total and global 
war after the Japanese sneak attack. 
His first work was with the Army 
Service Forces, where he organized 
and headed the Shipping Procedures 
Branch. Stationed in the Munitions 
Building at Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Marshall supervised Gen. Somervell’s 
staff in procedures affecting all ship- 
ping, including rail, ocean and motor 
transport. At the same time he 
supervised procedures for warehous- 
(Continued on page - 28.) 
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BOUQUET FROM A TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 


ERMAN FAKLER, vice presi- 
dent and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, recently remarked that the 
service performed by the outstand- 
ing leaders and executives of the 
milling, baking, grain and feed in- 
dustries who served in responsible 
government positions during the war 
is an inspiring demonstration that 
businessmen are conscious of their 
obligations to the general public and 
are not only willing, but capable, in 
the discharge of those obligations. 
“When called upon to accept their 
various assignments they did so 


cheerfully and willingly even though 
it involved great personal sacrifice 
and inconvenience,” Mr. Fakler said. 
“They performed dual services. They 
served the government and the gen- 
eral public by bringing to their sev- 
eral tasks the highest type of in- 
telligence, broad experience and ex- 
ceptional ability so that the func- 
tions of government under extreme- 
ly difficult and critical conditions 
operated to the greatest possible ex- 
tent in the general public interest. 
“At the same time they served 
their industries by reflecting in the 
councils of government the intrica- 
cies of operation of their respective 


industries to the extent that the 
necessary government controls and 
directives so far as _ possible per- 
mitted that degree of flexibility which 
was necessary to secure maximum 
production and most efficient opera- 
tion of the individual units compris- 
ing these industries. 

“Many times they were called upon 
to make difficult decisions, but in 
all cases within my experience their 
decisions were honest, fair and fear- 
less. They are entitled to the grati- 
tude of ‘the general public and the 
government, as well_as of their re- 
spective industries, for a job faith- 
fully and well done.” 


John T. McCarthy 


An Authority 
on How to Make 
Bread for Gls 


7 N recognition of his outstanding 

contribution to the Army Service 
Forces in establishing post bakeries 
in conjunction with commercial facili- 
ties resulting in a tremendous saving 
of critical machinery and manpower. 
His initiative and untiring efforts in 
developing a new bakery formula 
provided the army with bread of su- 
perior quality and high nutritional 
value.” 

These are the terms of the Ex- 
ceptional Civilian Service Award, 
signed by Secretary of War Patter- 
son and presented by Quartermaster 
General Edmund B. Gregory of the 
United States army, to John T. Mc- 
Carthy as the highlight of this emi- 
nent baker’s four-year contribution 
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Herman Fakler 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














OTE, 
Care in Milling 


we EXTRA FANCy —~S$ 
CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle” in Baking 
* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











PAPER SACKS 
.FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mili at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
OUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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to a nation at war. The special 
citation, with accompanying ribbons, 
is the highest award available to any 
civilians who gave special co-opera- 
tion in the war effort, and was pre- 
sented at an elaborate ceremony on 
Oct. 30, 1945. 


Award Speaks Volumes 


The very bestowal of the award 
speaks far more for Mr. McCarthy’s 
wartime service record than the mod- 
est reply of this dynamic man to 
this reporter’s request for some de- 
tails of his accomplishments: “I am 
sure that you have most of the de- 
tails, but I attach a brief chronologi- 
cal sketch.” Brief is the word, for 
the experiences of this man which 
would require a book to properly 
report, were wrapped up in a couple 
of hundred words. 

John T. McCarthy, now the presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associ- 
ation, went to Washington in July, 
1941, as one of the “dollar-a-year” 
men, leaving his company, the Jer- 
sey Bread Co., in Toledo, Ohio. He 
was assigned to the office of Maj. 
Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Subsistence 
Division of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, to aid in the procurement of 
bread for army installations in Con- 
tinental America. And there began 
a wartime career which made him 
the most sought after authority on 
bread and bakery problems in all 
branches of civilian government and 
the guiding hand in the army’s enor- 
mous task of supplying its personnel 
with the “staff of life.” 


Accomplishments Praised 


Col. Paul P. Logan, deputy direc- 
tor of subsistence of the Divisional 
Office of the Quartermaster Gener- 
al, upon the occasion of the special 
citation ceremony, paid tribute to Mr. 
McCarthy specifically “for his han- 
dling of contracts with civilian bak- 
eries supplying the army; for his in- 
sistence on top quality at equitable 
prices; for arranging to make the 
facilities of the American Institute 
of Baking available for training pro- 
grams for non-coms and junior of- 
ficers who were sent all over the 
world to manage army bakeries; for 
setting up a program for construc- 
tion of army bakeries when,” as Col. 
Logan conceded, “‘the army engineers 
admittedly lacked the necessary qual- 
ifications . . .” 

Mr. McCarthy also co-operated 
with the Supplies and Accounts Di- 
vision of the United States Navy in 
the procurement of bakery products 
for naval stations in America. To- 
ward the end of 1941 he aided in 
organizing and supervising bakeries 
which already had been built at army 
posts and went on to assist in design- 
ing and planning for those to be 
built. He organized a bakery sec- 
tion for the Subsistence Division of 
the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and helped with the assign- 
ment of production and machinery 
maintenance specialists to each of 
the service commands. 


Looks After Army Bread 

Besides helping to see to it that 
army bread would be made from 
enriched flour, a decision that was 
reached early in the war emergen- 
cy, Mr. McCarthy had an important 
part in the establishment of a rela- 
tively rich bread formula as to short- 
ening, sugar and milk, and the main- 
tenance of this standard throughout 
the rationing period. His advice was 
depended upon in the promulgation 
of War Food Order No. 1, the bak- 
ery products order that made it pos- 
sible for industrial bakeries to lower 
(Continued on page 20.) 





“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





“WINGOLD”. 
Cfor More Than 45 Years \ “Winona” 
: “STRONGFELLOW” 
Millers of.... “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye FLours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent . 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 18.) 

They increased their production in 
the face of decreasing manpower as 
their workers left for the military 
services and shifted to the mush- 
rooming war production plants. 

They were faced with rationing of 
ingredients, of gasoline and tires, of 
machinery, paper and textiles. 

They had to share transportation 
with the ever increasing demands of 
ordnance. 

They had to live under ceiling 
price regulations and hundreds of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


other restrictions that were placed 
on peacetime industries in order that 
priorities could be given to the mak- 
ers of the first-line battle require- 
ments. 

These outwardly unaffected indus- 
tries had plenty of problems within! 

They met every one of the re- 
quirements, however, adjusting their 
methods as each new emergency 
arose, developing new techniques, 
eliminating waste and lost motion, 
and increasing production with ma- 
chines -and equipment that in many 








7 


instances literally groaned under the 


.strain. The end of hostilities found 


the industries stronger than ever 
and in excellent condition for the 
task of readjustment to a peacetime 
economy. 

Credit for the outstanding war- 
time contribution of the milling, bak- 
ing, feed and grain industries, which, 
incidentally, frequently has been 
praised by high ranking officials of 
government and the military, is due 
in large measure to the industries 
themselves for loaning dozens of 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (1) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS : 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





their strong executives for the top 
jobs of planning and administration, 

In so doing, individual companies 
sacrificed some of their key person- 
nel. The work these men directed, 
however, repaid the industries a hun- 
dred fold and made possible the 
praiseworthy accomplishments of 
keeping the food pipe-lines to aj] 
parts of the world filled. 

At the same time, credit must be 
given to those in civilian government 
for their wise policy of reaching 
into the principal industries for 
strong executives to administer the 
manifold jobs of transforming peace- 
ful America into the arsenal of the 
world. The army also followed this 
practice extensively by assigning 
many of the younger men to posi- 
tions of responsibility in the lines 
of work with which they were fa- 
miliar, thus creating a_ three-way 
collaboration of government, military 
and industry, each with a knowledge 
of the other’s problems and all work- 
ing toward a common goal. 

By releasing important key men 
for government positions, the indus- 
tries gained through having officials 
to work with who understood the 
techniques of milling, baking, feed 
and grain handling. These men were 
able to appraise the practicability of 
proposed regulations and restrictions 
and their potential effects on the 
industries involved. 

The industries had access to un- 
derstanding officials whenever the 
inevitable matters of individual hard- 
ship developed under the over-all 
regulations. Through unselfishly 
sharing their executives, the indus- 
tries turned temporary sacrifices into 
long range benefits. 

Much credit is due the men them- 
selves. Many of them left their 
positions in industry and went to the 
government under considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

Many of them stayed on their gov- 
ernment assignments longer than 
they had expected to, due to unfore- 
seeable developments. All of them 
gave much in physical stamina to 
the long hours, the endless redtape 
and the frequent. frustration which 
they experienced in working out the 
manifold problems of pricing, ration- 
ing, quotas, etc. 

In addition to the full-time indus- 
try men in wartime government as- 
signments, there were hundreds of 
other men in the trade who served 
without remuneration on industry ad- 
visory committees. These men con- 
tributed much in time and effort to 
meet at regular intervals and pro- 
vide counsel for the government 
agencies charged with drafting and 
administering the many wartime in- 
dustry regulations. They frequently 
traveled long distances and at their 
own expense to attend conferences 
and then spent additional time when 
they returned home to keep other 
members of their industries informed. 
Much of the success of over-all war- 
time government-industry co-ordina- 
tion was due to the voluntary Co- 
operation of the men on the advisory 
committees. 





Bread Authority 


——<£, 





(Continued from page 19.) 


operating costs and produce a record 
volume of bread within the ceiling 
price regulations, which were among 
the first to be imposed. 

Having gotten the army and navy 
off to a good start in their bread 
problems, Mr. McCarthy headed up 4 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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Standing between you and the next harvest is the 
great’ COMMANDER-LARABEE family of mills— 
y° with adequate supplies of finest selected wheats for 
those C/L flours you will need to carry your panty 
production into the next crop season. 

The 1945 harvest furnished a wide variety of good 
quality wheats—now being milled inthe famous 
COMMANDER and LARABEE brands—for the same 
dependable, uniform baking results you always get 
_, with these fine ‘‘bakers’ flours.”’ 

:: Look to COMMANDER-LARABEE ... specialists 
in ‘“‘bakers’ flours’’. . . for all types and grades of 
7 i fins flours to supply your 3 Be en aph aed needs. 
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‘ il ‘COMMANDER LAABEE MILLING COMPANY 


vs General offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


‘COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION. 
Minneapolis Kansas City . Buffalo, I a 
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esterday, Today & Tomonvieu 


Winter Night 


HE evening stroller in the coun- 

try finds night has more moods 
than day. Sometimes it is full of 
color—purples and golds. Then when 
translucent clouds curtain the moon 
in winter, the universe is a study in 
greys. The sky is light enough so 
the skeletons of trees stand forth in 
all their grotesque beauty, yet it is 
the shadowy white of the snow cov- 
ering which holds the transfigured 
luminosity of the moon. 

Everything takes on a new aspect, 
a quality of unreality akin to a 
dream. There is a vague spacious- 
ness about the world when you sur- 
vey it from an eminence. The horizon 
seems as far off as ever, yet the 





watcher has the feeling that if he 
let himself ski down a long hill he 
might land in a nether region. 

Snow still clings to a tall spruce, 
weighting its branches and giving it 
the appearance of 4 beggar huddling 
his shoulders against the cold. A rab- 
bit hops timidly toward a ticket to 
quiet his hunger with some tender 
shoot, his every movement belying 
the intriguing, jaunty tracks which 
are the first marks in a new snow- 
fall. 

Though the hiker in the indefinite 
night feels no fatigue and no par- 
ticular exultation, the experience 
wipes out the worries of the day and 
brings him to his bed as gently as 
filmy clouds envelop the moon. — 
Minneapolis Star-Journal. 


The only one who should have faith 


in the virtue of a rabbit’s foot to 
ward off bad luck is the rabbit. 


Royal Pastry Cook 
S a young man, William J. Van 
Berkel was rated as the best 
pastry cook in the Netherlands. Fur- 
ther proof that he was rightfully en- 
titled to the honor is the fact that 
he was Queen Wilhelmina’s pastry 
cook at the palace in the Hague. 

That was 15 years ago. 
Reminiscing over those happy days, 
recently he recalled that the Queen 
adored pastry, especially his custard- 


filled cream puffs, topped with choco- 
late icing. Too, she was a frequent 
visitor to the palace kitchen and 
showed keen interest in his confec- 
tions, often giving him a hand in pre- 
paring the baked goods served to the 
royal family. 

During the 15 years Van Berkel 
has been in this country he has lived 
a varied career. For several years 
he toured the nation performing as 
a magician, then went to work as a 
wartime driller in a Los Angeles 
shipyard, besides working as a chef 
in many famous U. S. restaurants. 
However, he still likes nothing better 
than to relax in his old twinkling 
role, pull from a travel-worn trunk 
his palace chef hat and coat, and 
whip up a bowl of tompousse (cream 
puffs) fit for a queen. 


Home Grown Pie 


RS. J. H. HINCHCLIFFE of 

Salem, Ore., has been reward- 
ed for the patience she has displayed 
for so many years. For 20 years she 
wished for a homegrown lemon pie, 
and the other day she had it. Way 
back in 1925, she planted a lemon 
tree in a pot in her house, and re- 
cently it bore fruit for the first time 
—3 lemons. 


Bread Peddler fo Cardinal 


HE little shaver who once de- 

livered to neighbor homes the 
bread his widowed mother baked to 
eke out an existence for her six 
children, is now a cardinal. He is 
Archbishop Edward A. Mooney, head 
of the Archdiocese of Detroit, who 
recently became the first priest of 
the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland to 
rise to that princely state. Born in 
Mount Savage, Md., in 1883, Arch- 
bishop Mooney was taken to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, when he was four. His 
father, Thomas Mooney, a _ steel 
worker, died when the future prelate 
was a schoolboy. The mother made 
the bread that the son peddled to 
make a scant living for the family. 


The mother, Mrs. Sarah Mooney, 
died in 1929, when she was 85. 


Lend-Lease Operation 


HAT Walt Disney, famous ani- 

mated cartoonist, is also a first 
rate baker is little known by the 
folks who laugh at his humorous 
films. 

While stationed in France during 
World War I, as a member of the 


Red Cross Ambulance Corps, he once 
prepared a luscious custard pie dur- 
ing his spare time. He then placed 
it on a window sill to cool, only to 
discover later that a group of hungry 
British airmen had walked off with 
his culinary masterpiece. 

Recently, a few members of the 
British RAF called on the noted car- 
toonist, bringing with them a little 
gift. It was a large, delicious custard 
pie—bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“From the Air Force in lend-lease 
payment from World War I.” 


The law of the maximum, applied 
in France at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, fixed prices for articles of 
prime necessity but did not affect 
prices of luxuries. Therefore a 
wealthy host would give a dinner 
complete with every delicacy, yet be 
obliged to ask guests to bring their 
own bread—which was cheap enough 


but scarce. 


Mendelssohn Pudding 


HAT the food shortage in Eng- 

land is extremely acute is fur- 
ther revealed by the following in- 
cident. Some time ago, in Ipswich, 
England, Lt. John Holbauer of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., wrote his parents of 
his coming wedding to an English 
girl. Recently he received a pack- 
age from home which contained the 





rice that had been thrown at his 
parents’ wedding more than 26 years 
ago. They had saved it to be tossed 
at their son’s nuptials. However, it 
wasn’t tossed at the young couple 
when they left the church, but it ap- 
peared at the wedding all right—as 
a rice pudding. Nobody threw any 
away. 

We'll never cease to be grateful to 
the radio for starting speeches on 
time and stopping them as scheduled. 
We consider this to be radio’s su- 
preme achievement. 


Today's the Day 


HERE are two days in every 
week about which we should not 
worry, two days which should be 
kept free of fear and apprehension, 
One of these days is yesterday, 
with its mistakes and cares, its aches 
and pains, its faults and blunders, 
Yesterday has passed forever beyond 
our control. All the money in the 
world cannot bring back yesterday, 
We cannot undo a single act we per- 
formed; we cannot erase a single 
word we said. 

The other day we should not worry 
about is tomorrow, with its possible 
adversities, its burdens, its large 
promise and poor performance. Tpo- 
morrow also is beyond our imme- 
diate control. 

Tomorrow’s sun will rise either jn 
splendor or behind a mask of clouds— 
but it will rise. Until it does, we 
have no stake in. tomorrow, for it is 
yet unborn. 

That leaves only one day — today. 
Any man can fight the battles of just 
one day. It is only when you and I 
add the burdens of those two awful 
eternities — yesterday and tomorrow 
—that we are liable to break down. 


—TIllinois Medical Journal. 
We have no doubt that it could be 
proved statistically that the Ameri- 
can people spend more money every 
year for book-ends and book-cases 
than they do for books. 


Simplicities? 


How wholly satisfying 
Small things are— 

Such as the filling 

Of an empty cooky jar; 
As fetching in a rosebud 
For a crystal vase; 

As scrubbing the grime from 
A little, freckled face; 

As plumping up the pillows 
For a clean, white bed; 
Buttering a warm slice 

Of home-made bread; 


As listening to crickets; 

Walking through snow; 

Planting a garden, 

And watching it grow; 

As sitting by a hearth fire 

While a tall man’s 

Voice chants a saga 

Of tomorrow’s plans. 

How very heart-warming, 

Such simplicities, 

And why not? Isn’t life 

All-lovable for these? 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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NEVER ENDING SUBSIDIES 
Chapter 2 


OT intentionally did we jump the gun on 
President Truman in our prophecy that food 
subsidies, once established, would go on forever. 


As a matter of fact, we merely guessed that how, 


when and how much was anybody’s guess, but 
that subsidies themselves were here to stay from 
now forward. The President, not being acquainted 
with our views in the matter, said in his message 
to the Congress that he was brought to the “re- 
juctant conclusion” that food subsidies must be 
extended beyond June 30 as an essential factor 
in the fight against inflation. We ourselves did 
not guess “reluctantly.” We just took a shot at 
it as what we regarded as a sure-to-win bet. 

Thus we have, as the situation stands, the 
fixed policy that wages must be higher, govern- 
ment loans and gifts must be greater, insurance 
of the highest agricultural prosperity in history 
must be stabilized, foods must be subsidized to 
keep down the cost of living, and the public debt 
increased in consequence by further billions in 
time of peace—all as essential factors in the de- 
fense against inflation. 

A little while ago, in a light-hearted spirit, we 
made what appeared to us at the time as a rather 
ridiculous suggestion that the time might come 
when the wage-rate question would be quite sim- 
ply solved by a government subsidy on the prod- 
ucts of all industry, either as a direct payment 
to the manufacturers of commodities or, even 
more directly, as a government contribution to be 
placed in the “take-home” pay of the worker, 
along with the subtraction notice of tax withhold- 
ings and social security deductions. 

A day or two ago we learned that this fool 
scheme was being given some thought at Wash- 
ington as a quite simple solution of the present 
nation-wide quarrel over the justice of 15, 18, 19, 
¥%, 30 or some other number of cents in the hour- 
ly wage rate. We predict, here and now, that the 
time may not be far off when this idea will be 
painted on banners and carried in processions as 
the new demand of discontent, perhaps not only 
by members of the vast cohorts of organized la- 
bor but even by executives not wholly in harmony 
with the ideas of the stockholders and directors 
of their companies in the matter of their “take- 
home” pay. Indeed, we ourselves, with little 
claim as we have to it but with the Ides of March 
relentlessly approaching, would not so much mind 
finding a modest treasury check in our pay en- 
velope—as who wouldn’t? 

Some way, being unlearned in the increasingly 
ragged edged. laws of economics, we have come to 
feel about all of these troublesome matters that 
the situation has a certain resemblance to a par- 
ty at which several members of the jovial com- 
pany make somewhat vague attempts to reach 
for the check and the fat man, most jovial of all, 
makes an effective grab and says, “Oh, hell, gim- 
me the check, I’m rich.” 


BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


W E have habitually cussed the government 

upon all those occasions when it seemed to 
us that government ought to be cussed, sometimes 
taking a solo part and again closely harmonizing 
With the barbed barber-shop chorus of the indus- 
tries with which we are associated. Under some sort 
of journalistic Roberts rule of order this entitles 
Us—nay, even obliges us—to transpose into a note 
of praise at such other times as it may be possible 
honorably and honestly to do so. There can be 
no quarrel, therefore, we feel sure, with the edi- 
torial impulse that led to an assignment to Mr. 
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Don E. Rogers of The Northwestern Miller’s staff, 
first fruits of which appear in this issue. 

The series of articles entitled ‘‘Business Men 
in Government” is intended to put in historical 
record and perspective the efforts and accomplish- 
ments of a large group of industry leaders whose 
unselfish devotion to hard and generally uncon- 
genial tasks brought great benefit to the trades 
they represented and to the whole wartime na- 
tional economy. These men made not only a per- 
sonal contribution and sacrifice but constituted a 
generous and costly offering of valuable executive 
and technical resources on the part of their in- 
dustries as a whole and in particular of the em- 
ployers who furloughed them for this work. 

While Mr. Rogers is concerned primarily with 
industry’s own representation in initiatives and ac- 
tivities designed to meet the grave problems of 
emergency regulation, he very properly credits 
“the government,” taking that term in its rather 
vague but accepted meaning, with having the wis- 
dom and fairness to reach so frequently into the 
principal industries—ours in particular—for ex- 
perienced executives and counsellors. It is just 
possible that here and there even a New Deal 
brain-truster may deserve a word of praise. Some 
of the political saviors of their country and win- 
ners of war and peace might (to keep on the side 
of well-justified caution) have been worse. And 
certainly a great many of the career men in Wash- 
ington bureaus have earned commendation they 
seldom get due to the political twilight in which 
they dwell. 

Perhaps -playing a slam bid like this (if we 
have won it) will.make us peculiarly vulnerable 
as we go on down the years with our editorial 
rubber, but we nevertheless guarantee to keep 
right on bidding every hand to the limit when 
there’s a chance—either on principle or specific 
cause of action—to slap down bureaucracy in gen- 
eral, damphool acts of government in particular, 
and all and every avoidable form of government- 
in-business. 
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WELCOME HOME 


E are confident we speak for the entire 


flour milling industry when we welcome - 


back to the fold of that traditionally independent 
group, the Standard Milling Co., purchase of which 
by an organization headed by Joseph C. Beaven 
and William C. Engel was announced last week. 

The Standard company has been for nearly 
half a century probably the champion wanderer 
among the larger flour milling concerns of the 
country. Originally organized in the early part 
of the century by General Brayton Ives to salvage 
the considerable group of milling properties at 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, Duluth-Superior, Milwaukee 
and elsewhere purchased by a syndicate headed by 
a stock market adventurer under leadership of 
Thomas A. McIntyre, it fell into evil days, about 
equally because of juggle financing typical of the 
times and hopelessly bad management as a flour 
milling concern. 

Its fortunes under reorganization and direc- 
tion of. General Ives improved somewhat, but 
again its ownership and direction proved halting 
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and ineffective until its control was transferred 
by some forgotten trick of stock control to A. P. 
Walker, a capable man but not successful in pro- 
tecting his management against new adventures 
in financing. Ultimately the properties, now re- 
duced to a fraction of their original importance 
in flour production, were acquired by the Gold 
Dust Corporation, later reorganized as Best Foods, 
Ine. 


In recent years, under over-all control by that 
company and particularly since Mr. Beaven has 
had authority to determine policies, the company 
has advanced to such high standing in the indus- 
try and with consequently improved earnings that 
within comparatively recent years a substantial 
broadening of its milling activities by purchase of 
other properties was contemplated but later aban- 
doned. 


Now, at the end of these adventurous wander- 
ings in the fields both of finance and manage- 
ment, it returns to what perhaps may be lightly 
described as its “first love,” the business in which 
the dozen or more family-type milling companies 
were engaged before they came under the baleful 
eye of a stock speculator who dreamed dreams 
and saw visions and was prevented from realizing 
them only through the courageous defense put up 
by the Washburn Crosby company, the Pillsbury 
company and other important concerns of half a 
century ago, vigorously backed by this publication, 
at great hazard to its own fortunes, under direc- 
tion of its then editor, William C. Edgar. 


Mr. Engel, of the new management team, has 
established an enviable position for himself in the 
grain trade through the years, and we doubt if 
any man in the milling industry is held in higher 
confidence or more affectionate esteem and re- 
gard than his chief, Mr. Beaven. 


We recall that, a time ago, Mr. Beaven gave 
his word that he would join a group of millers on 
a “float trip” in the Missouri Ozarks. The oth- 
ers were to meet at Springfield, pick up Mr. 
Beaven and thereafter journey by bus and local 
jitney to the river where the fishing boats were 
waiting. Springfield and no Mr. Beaven, Branson 
and no Mr. Beaven, boat landing and no Mr. 
Beaven, side bets on his appearance or non-ap- 
pearance. But, when the drifting boats approached 
a gravel bar where the party was to stop for 
lunch, far in the distance appeared a lone figure— 
the missing “Joe,” who had missed trains and 
busses and flivvers but arrived true to his promise. 


e®@ @ 
SOME ARE STILL STUBBORN 


O those few millers and bakers who are still 

pushing against the tide of enrichment with 
their little beach shovels the following excerpt 
from a United States Department of Agriculture 
Office of Marketing Services bulletin to home 
makers is commended: 

“National Research Council says . . . ‘the en- 
richment of flour and bread represents a major 
improvement in the American diet and is a sound, 
practical and inexpensive method for the achieve- 
ment of better national nutrition. Such a goal is 
most certainly to be prized in peacetime as well 
as in wartime.’ In view of these recommenda- 
tions by outstanding doctors and scientists bread 
and flour enrichment is worth continuing. Most 
of the millers and bakers also approve of the ad- 
dition of these nutrients. ... Let your grocer and 
your baker know that you appreciate and want 
this extra service.” 

Through enrichment bread has gained an ad- 
vantage that is the envy of the whole world of 
foodstuffs. It would be sheer childishness for its 
providers, because of indifference or non-compli- 
ance, to toss it wilfully away. 
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HERE TODAY —The Flour Bleach of Tomorrow 
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Compare flour bleached with OXYLITE for PROOF of whiter flour 
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Canadian Officials to Study Plans 
for Revising Antique Tax Structure 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—A committee of Ca- 
nadian governments — Dominion and 
provincial—which have been studying 
the tax structure of this country, 
met in Ottawa Jan. 28 to com- 
pare various proposals for a reformed 
and unified taxation program. The 
matter is urgent and must be dealt 
with. 

This is not a new problem but it 
has been tremendously intensified by 
the recent war. The Canadian finan- 
cial set-up of prewar days was totally 
inadequate for the strain imposed 
later. Makeshift arrangements be- 
tween the provinces. and the Domin- 
ion government sufficed for the period 
of actual combat but must now be 
brought into some sort of order 
which will clarify the taxation pic- 
ture. 

The British North America Act— 
the constitutional frame within which 
Canada is governed—was a creation 
of the British parliament. It became 
law in 1867, and in those simple days 
and for the needs of that hour, it was 
adequate and satisfactory. But, times 
have changed. No one then alive 
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foresaw the Canada of today or its 
needs. 

As matters stand now the federal 
and provincial taxation laws are a 
jumble of inconsistencies, inequities 
and contradictions. A hurried ar- 
rangement agreed to by the various 
governments for the duration of war 
met immediate requirements but this 
cannot be carried into the postwar 
period. It must either be made con- 
stitutional or abandoned and it is 
for the purpose of dealing with the 
matter that this Dominion-Provincial 
Co-ordinating Committee has been 
created. 

Among the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Canada none has: a more 
vital interest in the deliberations of 
such a conference than flour milling. 
During the war this trade was of 
the highest importance to the allied 
cause. Without the enormous quan- 
tities of flour which Canada produced 
for war purposes the outcome would 
have been different. Now it is com- 
ing to light that wartime taxation 
was based on unfair premises and 
had the effect of weakening the finan- 
cial structure of this industry. As 
a result flour millers are urging early 
reformation in the taxation laws un- 
der which they carry on. 
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MAJ. GEN. FRANK MEIGHEN, 
FORMER MILL HEAD, DIES 


Montreal, Que.—Members of the 
milling trade throughout Canada re- 
gretted to learn that Maj. Gen. Frank 
Steven Meighen, C.M.G., V.D., who 
for some years was president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, had died at his home in 
this city on Jan. 20. He was 76 
years of age, and had succeeded his 
father, the late Robert Meighen, as 
head of the Lake of the Woods com- 
pany. He was also, for many years, 
a director of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. 

Gen. Meighen was first of all a 
soldier, and at the time of his death 
was preparing to welcome home from 
overseas his own old regiment, the 
Canadian Grenadier Guards, which 
he had led in battle in World War I. 
This regiment and the Royal Mont- 
real Regiment were the first to suf- 
fer in a German gas attack when, 
at Ypres, this mode of warfare was 
sprung on the Canadians as a sur- 
prise. Gen. Meighen won the highest 
praise for his leadership in that af- 
fair. He was honorary colonel of 
the Canadian Grenadier Guards when 
he died. The connection had never 
been broken. Full military honors 
were accorded at his: funeral. He 
was a native of Montreal. 

Gen. Meighen is survived by one 
married daughter, his wife having 
died in 1936. Right Hon. Arthur 


Meighen, a former prime minister of 
Canada, is a first cousin—A.H.B. 





ELEVATOR OWNERS DISCUSS 
DUST EXPLOSION HAZARDS 


Toronto, Ont.—Representatives of 
Canadian terminal elevator owners 
met the Ontario department of labor 
in Toronto recently for the purpose 
of discussing precautionary measures 
against another such dust explosion 
as recently wrecked a considerable 
part of the Saskatchewan pool ter- 
minal at Port Arthur. 

Considerable expense and time will 
be involved in completing a program 
of installing dust collectors and other 
devices. 

Elevator companies were inclined 
to question whether the Ontario gov- 
ernment should endeavor to impose 
regulations which involve a problem 
of jurisdiction. The Board of Grain 
Commissioners has authority over the 
design of all elevators and the prob- 
lem of safety concerns not only com- 
mercial grain companies but also 
various agencies of the government. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA REPORTS DECLINE 
IN EXPORT TRADE VALUE 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports the value 
of Canada’s merchandise export trade 
in 1945 declined by 6.4% from that 
of 1944. The figure was $3,218,330,- 
000, compared with $3,439,953,000 
in 1944, an all-time high. Sharp 
curtailment was: shown in the ex- 
port movement of war materials, the 
value dropping from $1,555,157,000 in 
1944 to $1,161,096,000 in 1945, while 
export of nonwar goods rose from 
$1,884,796,000 to $2,057,234,000. Ex- 











ports of merchandise to both United 
States and United Kingdom were 
lower. 

Total value of agricultural prod- 
ucts exported rose from $741,265,000 
in 1944 to $819,445,000 in 1945. Wheat 
exports advanced from $384,150,000 
to $475,787,000 and wheat flour from 
$90,001,000 to $97,855,000. The ag- 
gregate value of animal-product ex- 
ports moved up from $372,926,000 to 
$398,063,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. B. WRIGHT, ’45 BAKERY 
COUNCIL PRESIDENT, DEAD 


Toronto, Ont.—Clair B. Wright of 
Wright’s Sanitary Bakery, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., and president of the On- 
tario Bakers Association since 1942, 
died recently at his home in St. Cath- 
arines. Mr. Wright was highly re- 
garded in the Canadian baking trade. 
He acted as president of the National 
Council of the Baking Industry in the 
season of 1944-45. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CATELLI REPORTS NET GAIN 


Montreal, Que.—Catelli Food Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., manufacturers of maca- 
roni, spaghetti and similar products, 
here, reports a gain in net profits 
for the year ending Nov. 30 last. 
Substantial improvement in the com- 
pany’s liquid financial position is al- 
so shown with bank loans completely 
cleared off. Gross operating profit 
improved from $237,712 to $343,122. 
However, as a result of a sharp rise 
in income taxes and an increase in 
depreciation net profit after all 
charges amounted to $91,681 as com- 
pared with $76,910 in the previous 
year. Earned surplus stood at $281,- 
449 at Nov. 30, 1945, compared with 
$263,214 in 1944. 

















REJOINS HAM CO. — J. C. Mac- 
donald has rejoined Frank B. Ham 
& Co., Ltd., feed and grain dealers, 
Toronto, after more than three years 
of active service. He will be con- 
nected with the sales department. 
Mr. Macdonald became associated 
with this company in 1935. He en- 
listed in 1942 and had been serving 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
until his recent discharge. 





Third Estimate Sets 
Canadian Wheat Crop 
at 305,912,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man.— The third estj- 
mate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows the 1945 production 
of wheat in Canada to be 305,912,000 
bus, valued at $324,227,000, com- 
pared with a 1944 crop of 416,635,- 
000, valued at $440,427,000. 

The reduction in cash value was 
attributed entirely to lower produc- 
tion, as the average farm value of 
wheat remained steady at $1.06 bu 
for two years. 

Wheat production in the prairie 
provinces during 1945 was estimated 
at 282,000,000 bus, against 391,700,- 
000 in 1944. 

The 1945 oat crop totaled 381,600,- 
000 bus; compared with 499,600,000. 
The 1945 barley crop, now estimated 
at 157,000,000 bus, was below 1944 
production of 194,700,000. Rye pro- 
duction for 1945, at 5,900,000 bus, 
compared with 1944 production of 
8,500,000. Flaxseed production, at 
7,600,000 bus, was 2,100,000 lower 
than 1944 production. 

With the exceptions of flaxseed and 
rye, the average values at the farm 
for the major field crops were ap- 
proximately the same as in 1944. 

The reported value for spring and 
fall rye for 1945 is $1.25 bu, com- 
pared with 96c in 1944. Flaxseed 
showed a reduction of 8c bu, the 1945 
farm value being estimated at $2.44 
bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ZEALAND’S GRAIN 
OUTLOOK UNFAVORABLE 


Washington, D. C.—Below average 
grain outturns are expected from the 
1945-46 harvest in New Zealand. On 
the basis of reduced acreage and un- 
favorable weather conditions, the 
outlook is less promising than usual. 
Excessive rainfall handicapped opera- 
tions during both fall and spring 
seedings, and drouth and heavy winds 
retarded development of grain crops 
in most areas. 

The wheat crop normally consti- 
tutes about 65 to 70% of the total 
grain production. The acreage seed- 
ed for the current crop, officially esti- 
mated at 165,000, is one of the small- 
est areas on record. The small wheat 
acreage, attributed principally to the 
bad weather at seeding time, is also 
thought to have reflected dissatisfac- 
tion with the established price (6s 6d, 
or about $1.05 bu until September, 
when it was raised to 7s 1d, or $1.14 
bu). 

The prospective small wheat crop 
would increase the country’s usual 
deficit for this commodity. Assum- 
ing near average yields the crop 
would appear likely to total only 
about 5,000,000 bus. Estimates of 
annual wheat requirements range 
from 11,500,000 to 13,000,000 bus. 
Normally imports are obtained from 
Australia, but since drouth reduced 
supplies in that country during the 
past season, a large part of the im- 
ports were of Canadian wheat. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HUNGRY FOR BREAD—Gathering around a Berlin bread truck to re- 
ceive their ration of one loaf a day to every four persons are some of the 
5,000 unwanted Jews from Poland who recently arrived in the battered 


German capital. 


ing which time many suffered from starvation. 


Most of these persons spent five weeks on a train, dur- 


The parents left their 


children in the care of the United Nations Relief and -Rehabilitation 


Administration. 





Tentative Estimates of 1946-47 Wheat 
Distribution Include Liberal Exports 


Washington, D. C.—The indicated 
1946 winter wheat production is 751,- 
000,000 bus, based on the estimated 
acreage and the relationship of such 
factors as Dec. 1 reported condition 
and weather through November, with 
seeded yields in past years. Any 
early season forecast is predicated 
on average conditions for the re- 
mainder of the season. A combina- 
tion of unfavorable circumstances, 
accordingly, could result in a win- 
ter wheat crop much smaller than 
this, just as favorable conditions 
could produce a larger crop, the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics points out. 

It will be remembered that two 
years ago the 1944 winter wheat 
crop indicated at 527,000,000 bus in 
December actually turned out to be 
759,000,000 bus—a near record. If 
conditions continue favorable for 
winter wheat and a crop about as 
indicated is produced, it would re- 
quire only about an average. spring 
wheat crop to result in another bil- 
lion-bushel total harvest. If the 
spring wheat acreage in 1946 should 
approximate the 1934-43 average of 
19,400,000 acres, which is 4% above 
the acreage seeded in 1945, and if 
the average yields of 1936-45 are 
obtained, a spring wheat crop of 256,- 
000,000 bus would be obtained. ~ The 
1937-44 production averaged 249,000,- 
000 bus. 

With an indicated acreage of 51,- 
900,000 seeded to winter wheat and 
if 19,400,000 acres should be seeded 
to spring wheat, the total acreage 
Would be 71,300,000, or 2,500,000 
above both the total of the state 
Soals for 1946 and the acreage seeded 
for the 1945 crop. 

If stocks on July 1, 1946, turn 
out to be 175,000,000 to 225,000,000 
bus, total domestic supplies would 
amount to 1,175,000,000 to 1,225,000,- 

bus. Domestic disappearance in 
1946-47 may be tentatively consid- 
ered at about 820,000,000 bus, con- 


sisting of the following in million 
bushels: Food 525, feed 200, seed 80 
and alcohol 15. A domestic disap- 
pearance of this size would leave 
about 350,000,000 to 400,000,000 bus 
for export in 1946-47 and for carry- 
over at the end of the marketing 
year. 

This would indicate some increase 
in the July 1, 1947, carry-over, to 
possibly 250,000,000 bus, unless ex- 
ports should exceed 150,000,000 bus. 
The prewar (1932-41) carry-over av- 
eraged 235,000,000 bus. Smaller ex- 
ports or a larger crop, of course, 
would add to the size of the carry- 
over. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MNF PRESIDENT NAMES 
NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


Carlton D. McKenzie, president of 
the Millers National Federation, re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
district nominating committees which 
are to nominate candidates for the 
federation board of directors. These 
district committees, together with 
the number of directors for. each 
district, are: 


District 1 (4 directors)—A. E. Kelley, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind., chair- 
man; J. R. Craig, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich; R. W. Simpson, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. ? 

District 2 (4 directors)—F. 8S. Birken- 
meyer, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Buffalo, chairman; L. F. Orbe, New Jersey 








Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J; George P. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

District 3 (2 directors)—Samuel H. Rog- 
ers, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., chairman; Charles B. Fretwell, 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C; Charles G. Lindsey, Jr., Lindsey, 
Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va. 

District 4 (2 directors)—-M. W. Fuhrer, 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
chairman; F. Johnson, Southeastern 
Mills, Inec., Rome, Ga; L. C. Stair, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

District 5 (2 directors)—R. K. Hammel, 
Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, Ill., chair- 
man; H. A. Berkemeyer, Saxony Mills, St. 
Louis; R. E. Bowman, Cape County Milling 
Co., Jackson, Mo. 

District 6 (2 directors)—Leslie Pritchett, 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth, chairman; A. 
G. Beckmann, Pioneer Mills, San Antonio; 


Haskell Cudd, Stillwater Milling Co., Still- 
water, Okla. 

District 7 (6 directors)—R. B. Laing, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
chairman; John W. Cain, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., North Kansas City; C. A. Jor- 
dan, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 

District 8 (2 directors)—V. P. Campbell, 
Globe Mills, Ogden, Utah, chairman; J. 8. 
Mitchell, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; H. E. Lacey, Lacey Milling Co., Han- 
ford, Cal. 

District 9 (2 directors)—W. 8S. Allen, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, chair- 
man; Howard W. Taylor, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; W. H. Younger, 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland. 

District 10 (6 directors)—P. M. Peterson, 
Capital Flour Mills, Minneapolis, chairman; 
Charles R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn; E. J. Quinn, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Nominations are to be reported in 
February, after which any additional 
nominations may be made upon peti- 
tion of five members. Nominations 
close in March, and election of dis- 
trict directors, directors-at-large and 
president takes place by mail at that 
time. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
STRIKE-BREAD PRICE 
DECISION UP TO OPA 


Following joint petitions from bak- 
ery employers and 1,829 of their em- 
ployees in southern California, the 
Wage Stabilization Board in San 
Francisco has approved ilc hour 
wage increases for Los Angeles, Long 
Beach and San Diego, but the final 
word in the wage-bread price contro- 
versy which has threatened southern 
California bakeries with strikes since 
before the beginning of the year will 
be said by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration from Washington, D. C. 

Because of a contract which was 
drawn up between the union and 
management in November, 1945, 
union demands for an increase in pay 
of from 5c to 10c hour were met 
by management’s willingness to grant 
this increase if the OPA would per- 
mit an increase in bread prices. Bak- 
ers asked that all 1%4-lb loaves be 
raised from 13c to 14c per loaf, and 
that all 1-lb loaves be raised from 
9c to 10c per loaf. 

Both sides expected an early deci- 
sion as the recent bakery strike which 
practically paralyzed bread produc- 
tion in the San Francisco Bay area 
was thought to be an incentive for 
quick action. 

Southern California OPA officials 
stated that their agency could not 
take the word of either the bakers 
or their employees as to justification 
for a bread price increase, but that 
the action of the OPA must be based 
on a decision of a federal labor 
agency and, further, that any such 
action would necessarily come from 
Washington, D. C., officialdom, rath- 
er than from themselves. 


IN AGAIN OUT AGAIN 

Lafayette, Ind.—One of the groups 
which came to the annual agricul- 
tural conference at Purdue Univer- 
sity here recently included five men 
and two women from Vermillion 
county who own their own planes. 
They flew to the conference Wed- 
nesday, returned home at night for 
the milking and chores and were 
back on Thursday to attend the spe- 
cialized meetings. Again Thursday 
night they flew home in time to milk 
the cows. These flying farmers main- 
tain landing fields at home and used 
the Purdue airport as a base of op- 
erations while attending the meet- 
ings. Bill Renshaw, Indiana editor of 
Prairie Farmer, who has been flying 
with the group, sponsored the en- 
tourage. 
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HEAVY DEMAND SEEN 
FOR LARGER CROPS 


Cargill, Inc., Expects Wheat Goals 
to Be Surpassed—Rye Goal 
May Be Missed 


Minneapolis, Minn.—“The United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
to be congratulated on its recom- 
mended agricultural goals for 1946 
for an over-all acreage of 296,000,000 
of cultivated crops,” Cargill, Inc., 
says in a recent statement. “This 
compares with actual planted acreage 
last year of 286,800,000. In view of 
the heavy demand for farm products, 
for both domestic consumption and 
export, it seems quite apparent that 
the choice is a wise one. It also 
displays an awareness on the part - 
of the department officials as to the 
basic cause of inflationary price 
forces. 

“Of the major grains, recommenda- 
tions compared with planted acre- 
ages of last year are for increases in 
corn, barley, sorghum grains, rye and 
flaxseed; little or no change in wheat 
and oats, and a sizable decrease only 
in the case of soybeans. This de- 
creased goal for soybeans is difficult 
to understand, especially in view of 
the big increase recommended for 
cotton. Protein feed is one of the 
commodities in tightest supply and 
soybean oil meal, which constitutes 
a large percentage of the soybean, 
is recognized as a superior protein 
feed. Furthermore, the official re- 
lease of the Department of Agricul- 
ture admits that the final goal for 
livestock and livestock products is as 
high as a tight livestock-feed supply 
situation warrants. 

“It is possible that the department 
was handicapped by existing rigid 
price policies in respect to agricul- 
tural products. With subsidies sched- 
uled to be withdrawn by June 30 of 
this year, it is difficult to see how 
production of needed commodities is 
going to be met without a drastic 
revision of price controls. As a 
matter of fact, the only satisfactory 
method of adjusting supply and de- 
mand so far devised, is the competi- 
tive price system. 

“Whether or not the goals will be 
reached depends on a number of dif- 
ferent factors. Many good farmers 
feel they have overcropped their soil, 
and can now return to better farm- 
ing practices. This may be reflected 
in a shift of some acreage from inter- 
tilled crops toward less soil depleting 
and more soil conserving crops. Sup- 
plies of fertilizer and high quality 
seed are expected to show up, and 
may prove quite serious in some 
cases. Also, the existing unsettled 
industrial conditions raise a question 
as to the amount of farm machinery 
and equipment which will be avail- 
able. Finally there is always the 
question of what kind of weather will 
prevail. 

“The wheat acreage goal is likely 
to be surpassed. Last fall’s seeded 
acreage of winter wheat was up 
about 1,800,000 from the previous 
year and indications so far do not 
point to any great change in the 
spring wheat acreage.to be seeded 
this year. The goal on rye, on the 
other hand, will probably not be 
reached. Acreage seeded last fall 
was down 17% from the previous 
year, and the amount left for har- 
vest is not likely to reach propor- 
tions necessary to attain the goal. 

“In any event, it must be remem- 
bered that though goals are fulfilled, 
they are after all just acreage goals, 
and the resulting production will, in 
the main, depend on weather.” 
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Bread Authority 








GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 









(Continued from page 20.) 


bakery section in the Operating 
Branch of the War Production Board 
soon after the WPB branched out 
from the original Office of Produc- 
tion Management. In this section, 
all matters which had to do with pri- 
orities for bakery machinery, equip- 
ment and buildings were cleared be- 
fore final approval and his office was 
the contact point for every agency 
of government in all restrictions, 
limitations or regulations necessary 
for application in the baking in- 
dustry. 



















Organizes WFA Bakery Section 


When the Food Division of the 
WPB was transferred to the War 
Food Administration under the su- 
pervision of M. Lee Marshall, Mr. 
McCarthy spent three months help- 
ing the WFA to organize a bakery 
section. From there he transferred 
his activities back to the Subsistence 
Division of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office, continuing the work 
through appointment as a food con- 
sultant to the secretary of war. 
This consultatory connection he still 
maintains. 

During the past two years, Mr. 
McCarthy has been a member of an 
unofficial group of four men who 
are termed the board of directors 
for the Food Service Branch of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
to whom Maj. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg 
looked for advice on food service. 

Late in 1944 he was appointed a 
member of a committee of nine to 
investigate army food service activi- 
ties in Continental America. In pur- 
suance of this responsibility, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy traveled with the other mem- 
bers of the committee approximate- 
ly 25,000 miles, inspecting 42 army 
posts and camps, including the serv- 
ice forces, ground forces, air forces 
and every type of installation. 
Proving that Mr. McCarthy re- 
tained the confidence of his associ- 
ates in the baking industry through- 
out the hectic days of government 
war work, when many apparently 
harsh decisions affecting the indus- 
try had to be made, members of 
the American Bakers Association 
chose him as their president when 
his war work permitted him to 


Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 







Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 






Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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ing, storage and packaging for all 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT Army Service Forces. 
He returned to his industrial post 


“BLODGETT’S”’ in September, 1942, but hardly had 


straightened his affairs and cleared 
RYE his busy desk when he was recalled 

in May, 1943, to government service 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White as food consultant to the War Pro- 

—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 duction Board by Donald M. Nelson, 

* P chairman. This time his responsibil- 

FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ity was in marshaling farm machin- 
ery, fertilizer and food processing 
installations to set the home front 
, in full wartime action. In this work, 
. : Mr. Marshall set up the system of 

; priorities which was so necessary in 

B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago keeping America in all-out produc- 
MILLERS OF — ns of food for the 


* WH EAT and RYE e Continuing his duties with the War 
Production Board, Mr. Marshall 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR joined the War Food Administration 
as deputy administrator under Ches- 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“"Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten). 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR . 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 3 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EastERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. GROWN 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours MILES 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5 10%, x Ps a 


Grade Bakers, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Bs aa Family and Ex- 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS tipi. port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















Manufacture Kiln-D 
EVANS MILLING CO. “Wire Cons Propvcrs 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels WE STERN MALLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 


ia. ie O Sacks Daily 
FICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
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- FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








OH, DOCTOR!—There are about 
as many doctors in the world as there 
are misters. Soon, indeed, there 
may be more. Misters are of all 
kinds and degrees, and so are doctors. 
Nobody cares, probably, what kind 
of a mister you are—the democratic 
title theoretically rates everyone 
alike, and a lot of folks get very 
little mistering even in print. But 
sometimes it seems desirable to know 
what kind of a doctor you might be. 
It is not always clear from looking 
at a man’s jib whether he’s a saw- 
bones, a doctor of chiropody or a 
degree-holder in one of the many 
sciences (cereal chemistry, shall we 
say to be helpfully illustrative?). 
We know—and the man _ wanted 
knows—who is meant when someone 
yells, “Is there a doctor in the 
house?” But wouldn’t it be confus- 
ing if all the Ph.D.’s present should 
step one pace forward, too? This in 
effect is what happens in ordinary 
experience. The title has ceased to 
be distinguishing except when there’s 
additional connotation or identifying 
circumstance ‘(shall we say the smell 
of carbolic acid or some form of 
test-tube halitosis?) 

The editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association has 
been appealed to as the medical 
Emily Post in this matter. An in- 
quirer’s daily work requires occa- 
sional conferences with his druggist 
and also with the head of a labora- 
tory who examines specimens. Should 
he address these associates as doctor 
or mister? In the neighborhood 
where he resides are also an osteo- 
path, a chiropractor and a chiropo- 

dist. These, too, he meets occasion- 
- ally while en route on his medical 
tasks; he never knows whether to say 
“doctor” or something different. 


@ Once an Honorific.—The term 
“doctor,” originally the equivalent of 
teacher or instructor, seems to have 
originated among the Romans, who 
applied it to any one who delivered 
public lectures or addresses on philo- 
sophic subjects. Later in the twelfth 
century the term was a title of honor 
borne by men of learning. It was 
first made an academic title at the 
University of Bologna in Italy, which 
received from the emperor the right 
of appointing doctores legum (doc- 
tors of laws). The University of 
Paris followed in 1145. Then the 
popes granted the universities the 
right of appointing doctores canonum 
et decretalium (teachers of the can- 
on law). Eventually the study of 
civil law was combined with canon 
law, and the title was changed to 
doctor utriusque juris (teacher of 
both laws). The faculties of theology 
and medicine followed in conferring 
the title, but it had been in use for 
two and a half centuries in other 
fields before it was conferred in 
medicine. 

The degree of doctor is now con- 
ferred in so many areas of learning 
that the result is confusion, agrees 
the medical Emily Post, who feels 
that the conferring of the doctoral 
degree is in need of a thorough house 


By Carroll K. Michener 


cleaning. The degree of doctor of 
philosophy (Ph.D.) is granted for 
three years of full time study and 
examination and the preparation of 
a thesis following the bachelor’s de- 
gree. The degree of doctor of sci- 
ence (D. Sc.) is granted for an iden- 
tical program when the major part 
of the work is in science. 


@ “Standard of Mediocrity.”—Many 
times in education, history, literature, 
economics, sociology and natural sci- 
ences (we quote the Journal here) 
the Ph.D. seems to be granted for 
meeting a standard of mediocrity. 
Some of the titles of these have be- 
come the butt of humorous remarks, 
a typical example being a thesis on 
“The ‘Length of Sentences in Spen- 
ser.” The conclusion of this impor- 
tant thesis, which was 300 pages long, 
was that the sentences in Spenser 
were of three types—long, short and 
those which could not accurately 
be described as either “long” or 
“short.” 

In the field of ill health the assort- 
ment of doctorates now includes the 
degree of naprapathy, which can be 
had in 90 days without any entrance 
réquirements; doctor of chiropractic 
in from one to four years, depending 
on the school, with the minimum en- 
trance requirement usually just an 
elementary school education; doctor 
of surgical chiropody in from 18 
months to three years, with an en- 


he 
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trance requirement like that of chiro- 
practic; doctor of optometry three to 
fours years after high school gradu- 
ation; doctor of osteopathy a mini- 
mum of four years, with one year 
of college work as prerequisite; doc- 
tor of public health, with as yet little 
standardization and, _ incidentally, 
available to graduates in bacteriology 
or related fields after three years’ 
study. Some of these people doubt- 
less have about as much legitimate 
claim to a doctor’s degree as would 
a hotel dishwasher to a D.D.W. Then 
there are also doctors of medicine, 
doctors of dental medicine, doctors of 
veterinary medicine and doctors of 
dental surgery with better standard- 
ized requirements. 

The confusion among degrees 


granted in the field of law is apparent 
when one remembers that lawyers 
can get the degree of bachelor of 
laws (LL.B.), doctor of jurisprudence 
(J.D.), master of laws (LL.M.) and 
doctor of the science of jurisprudence 
Each year about 1,000 hon- 


(S.J.D.). 








orary degrees are awarded with doc- 
tors of laws, of humane letters, of 
science and of engineering. The 
spurious degrees in the field of the- 
ology are equally a problem. 

“Educational _ authorities,” con- 
cludes the editor of the Journal, 
“might well consider the desirability 
of some standardization in this area 
so that the degree of doctor, regard- 
less of the field of learning in which 
it is applied, will have real signifi- 
cance. Furthermore, the public should 
be able to determine from a title the 
actual qualifications of the man who 
adorns himself with it. Finally, the 
economists who devote themselves to 
propaganda for revolutionizing medi- 
cal care persistently trade on their 
doctor of philosophy degrees and thus 
perpetrate a fraud on the public, who 
take it for granted that these ‘doc- 
tors’ are physicians.” 


@ We are behind the eight-ball.— 
When we put the doctor on some of 
our friends in the breadstuffs indus- 
tries we get polite hell for it. And 
once when we left it off a cereal 
chemist he stopped his subscription. 
All or nothing, say we—and prefer- 
ably nothing. But that may be only 
because no one around this shop ever 
rated anything but the plainest mis- 
ter—and maybe not even that. 


Dr. Lela E. Booher, chief nutri- 
tionist, General Mills, Inc., writing 
for the magazine Life and Health 
about adequate breakfasts, says an 
astonishingly large proportion of 
America’s population begins the day 
on an empty stomach. If there’s any 
advantage in this she hasn’t heard 
of it. Nutritionists generally agree 
that breakfast is adequate if it pro- 
vides about one fourth of the day’s 
total food needs, and most breakfast 
foods are basic. Miss Booher ob- 
serves that breakfast skippers are no 
more likely to be sylphlike than are 
breakfast eaters, and that the latter 
show a lot more contentment, feel 
better and turn in a smoother per- 
formance of whatever it is they’re 
doing. She’s very much in favor of 
breakfasts — preferably with 
Wheaties, it is to be assumed, but 
probably even without them. 


% % ®% War-inspired science, says 
John A. Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
will contribute valuable aid to the 
processing and distribution of food, 
as well as to production. He cites 
developments in electronics, air 
freight, scientific train-loading, de- 
hydration, freezing, defrosting and 
elimination of “costly bread mold.” 
Progress is likely, he adds, in the 
merchandising of more mature fruits 
and vegetables and in the develop- 
ment of new by-product uses for 
lower grades of produce. ® ® ® Mr. 
Hartford thinks there ought to be 
gains along these lines: Producing 
the quality, quantities and varieties 
suited to national and local require- 
ments; providing better marketing 
co-ordination to avoid surpluses and 





. board, increasing its number to 19. 
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waste in some areas when markets 
are available elsewhere; improving 
and standardizing grade and pack 
shipping containers and consumer 
packages; developing better trans. 
portation methods, and routing prog. 
uce more directly from field to store. 
and improving retail merchandising 
through better display, less handling 
and more informative advertising 
and selling. 
e@e°@ 


Unsuccessful in the main haye 
been the attempts to feed soya prod. 
ucts to the distressed of Europe, 
So reports Sir Jack C. Drummond, 
British biochemist and nutritionist, 
who observed much of what took 
place on the food fronts of the war. 
These items were rejected unless 
they could be successfully disguised. 


*% & ®& A newspaper advertising cam- 
paign for dried milk products now 
being tested by National Dairy, Inc,, 
in Dallas, Texas, newspapers is being 
closely watched by the entire dairy 
trade and may well be the pilot stage 
of a national advertising campaign, 
In Dallas, a milk shortage area, con- 
sumers are being sounded out via 
advertising and retail store promo- 
tion on the home use of dried milk, 
®& & & The tremendous facilities for 
making dried milk which the dairy 
industry constructed during the war 
as the result of the needs of the 
armed forces, apparently is not being 
fully utilized by industrial outlets, 
While the baking, ice cream and 
packing industries are large dried 
milk users the consumer, as a mar- 
ket, has been practically neglected. 
If the Dallas promotion is success- 
ful, dried milk outlets may be in- 
creased to other areas where fluid 
milk is short and a brisk advertising 
campaign will support’ the step by 
step progress of dried milk promo- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAYMOND BARNES HEADS 
PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 


Philadelphia. Pa. — Raymond J. 
Barnes was elected president of the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
at the annual meeting, Jan. 22. Oth- 
er officers elected include S. Gartland 
Horan, vice president, and Edward 
W. Oescher, treasurer. Directors are: 
Philip R. Markley, Charles I. Rini, 
Stewart Unkles, Charles Verga, Da- 
vid McMullin, Jr., and Arthur L. 
Bisbee, Jr. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOTTFRIED BAKERY BUYS 
SITE FOR CONSTRUCTION 


The Gottfried Baking Co. of New 
York, has purchased a group of six- 
story buildings, with a frontage of 
about 225 ft on 51st Street and 175 ft 
on 50th Street, adjoining its plant on 
1lth Avenue. The property was as- 
sessed in 1945-46 for $431,500, and 
acquired subject to a mortgage of 
$136,250. The company plans to tear 
down some of the structure on the 
newly acquired site and erect new 
modern buildings. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 


New York, N. ¥Y.—Directors of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. have voted an ex- 
tra dividend of 20c per common share 
to supplement the regular quarterly 
dividend of 40c, both payable Feb. 
15. Three vice presidents, Robert L. 
Garner, Edwin T. Gibson and William 
‘Robbins, were elected members of the 
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A Gomplete Flour Service 


* Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











"Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











“'SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 























We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 
MILLING WHEAT 
MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 












EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS «.°. 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR ~ 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


New York 
Montreal, Canada 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 





CROOKSTON, MINN. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 



















FLOUR 


“u 
15 WEST 10TH STREET ne 
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PURPOSE 


KANSAS CITY 6 
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DISPLAYING EQUIPMENT of the new bake shop at Henry L. Pierce 
school, Boston, Saverio Di Stasio, instructor (second from left), con- 
fers with Edward Klemm, president of the Master Bakers Association 
of Greater Boston (extreme left), Al Priehl, Seth Woods of Standard 


Brands, Inc., and Frank Favorat. 





Bakers Open Educational Doors in Boston 





(Continued from page 17.) 

to someone else. But, to a man, 
they are already beginning to take 
on the practical attitude of the bak- 
er. They think in terms of consumer 
taste, of available materials, of shop 
appearance—bakers’ terms. 

Throughout the planning of the 
course, both the master bakers and 
the Boston school department were 
agreed that an effective training pro- 
gram must above all be practical. 
This vital factor has dominated their 
efforts. Today, in the equipment, in 
the expertly planned curriculum, in 
the well-trained staff, in the empha- 
sis on supplemental training in the 
retail shop, practical aspects are fore- 
most. - 

This project by the Master Bakers 


SAVERIO DI STASIO, instructor at the new Boston public baking 


Association of Greater Boston was 
led by Edward Klemm, president, in 
contacts’ with the school committee. 
Charles Niles, H. A. Johnson Co., 
aided him in layout work, and Wil- 
liam Meade, Frank Favorat, John 
Marwede, Seth Woods and many oth- 
er bakers and allied tradesmen, all 
of whom recognized merits in voca- 
tional training, also assisted in estab- 
lishing the school. 

No single man can be cited as 
responsible for the accomplishment, 
for the venture was truly co-opera- 
tive. The Master Bakers Association 
pointed the way and directed the 
plans, thus assuring the industry in 
the Boston area of skilled bakers to 
join their ranks from year to year 
in serving the public taste. 





school, demonstrates a mixer to Albert Gerry and Joseph Clain, students. 
An enrollment of 50 to 60 students was taken into consideration in plan- 


ning the shop layout. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc, 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 











no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 








ao Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 /™ 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard ‘ili: 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
OHICKASHA Oable Address 
OKLA. “*Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbls 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY — 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA @ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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ERCY KENT BAG C0. 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WISDOM 


QIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
° 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 
























VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INV AD ER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








QO\\s 


.- Rynnes 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” tus ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 

















LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST, JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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WAGE HIKE DEMANDS 
STOP TEXTILE SALES 


—<>— 
OPA Ceilings Do Not Permit Increase 
in Operating Costs; Union Asks 
for 15c Per Hour Raise 


New York, N. Y.—More trouble in 
the already troubled cotton goods 
supply situation for bag manufactur- 
ers was added last week with the 
announcement by the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America (CIO) that it 
will seek higher wages for its 100,000 
members in 147 southern textile mills. 

This action by the union should 
influence most southern cotton mills. 
The union is asking for an increase 
of 15c per hour and a 70c per hour 
minimum wage. Most cotton mills 
are now paying the 55c minimum 
wage set last year by the War Labor 
Board. 

The gray goods market promptly 
reacted to the union’s announcement 
by withholding of goods. Selling ac- 
tivity for all customers last week 
came to a virtual standstill and it 
was evident that forward business 
will be avoided until the labor cost 
factor is studied. If the union’s wage 
demands are granted, the Office of 
Price Administration certainly will 
be asked to take some remedial ac- 
tion on price ceilings since the pres- 
ent maximum prices allow for insuf- 
ficient operating margin to accom- 
modate any increased production 
costs, mill owners say. 

Any possibility of the bag industry 
covering its forward position was 
eliminated by this labor development, 
at least for the time being. The tex- 
tile market here is now slated to 
be on a hand-to-mouth basis for some 
time. 

The bag trade got a taste last week 
of what the near future will be like 
in cotton goods supplies. There were 
only small releases of sheetings from 
day to day for near-by delivery. 
While it is presumed that most sell- 
ers still have a good proportion of 
their required set-asides to fill under 
M-317A, chiefly from March produc- 
tion, there was little inclination 
among mills to extend this business 
at the present time. In the mean- 
time, the proportion of goods mov- 
ing out in the finished state continues 
to be heavy, to the annoyance of bag 
makers. 

The burlap market here turned 
quiet over the past week as Cal- 
cutta offering prices continued to 
move higher and went out of range 
of buying ceilings in first quarter 


goods. This automatically withdrew 
February and March shipments. 
¥ ¥ 


Congressional Aid Asked 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Members of 
Congress from Minnesota were asked 
by officers of General Mills, Inc., to 
do what they could to convince fed- 
eral officials of the critical shortage 
of cotton textiles and paper for the 
manufacture of flour bags. 

C. V. Nelson, the company’s direc- 
tor of purchases, sent telegrams to 
the Minnesota congressmen, in which 
he cited the effect of the reduced 
cotton textile set-aside and of the 
shortage of labor in paper pulp pro- 
duction. He also pointed out that a 
“very noticeable trend of integra- 
tion has occurred in the cotton tex- 
tile and paper industries. Many large 
converters of textiles and publishers 
have purchased mills to assure them- 
selves of adequate supplies of cotton 
goods and paper. This is very seri- 
ously upsetting a great many custom- 
ary sources of supplies.” 





“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


When you try SUNNY 


KANSAS you will find it a 
top-notch bakery flour. You 


will like its smooth, unvarying 
performance in your doughs 
and the way it can meet those 
unexpected shop emergencies. 
And your customers will like 
the fine flavor it imparts to 


the finished loaf. 


* 


WICHIT 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 





FLOUR 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 























Carl Humphrey 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER—The 
appointment of Carl Humphrey as 
sales manager of the Detroit district 
territory of the Standard Milling 
Co. was announced recently by L. A. 
Mackenroth, vice president of the 
company. He was recently dis- 
charged from the service as a lieuten- 
ant, senior grade, after three years 
with the naval air force, including 
19 months overseas. Prior to his mili- 
tary leave, Mr. Humphrey was man- 
ager of the Standard Milling Co. 
territory in Michigan. He plans to 


Tom L. Jones 


open a division sales office in De- 


troit in the near future. 


MEMPHIS MANAGER — Tom L. 
Jones has been appointed manager 
of the Memphis office of the Chase 
Bag Co., according to an announce- 
ment by R. N. Conners, vice president 
and general sales manager of the firm 
in Chicago. Prior to his. Memphis 
appointment, Mr. Jones was located 
in Columbus, Ohio. During his years 
with the company, Mr. Jones has al- 
so served in the Cleveland and New 
York offices. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank C. Miller, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative for Bay State Milling Co., 
who is secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, had a happy surprise 
when his son, Sgt. Frank V. Miller, 
for the past four years in service in 
the Pacific, recently walked into his 
home after being discharged from 
the army. 

& 


James W. Galvin, Duluth, was re- 
ported seriously injured in a recent 
automobile accident near Ottawa, 
Kansas. Mr. Galvin was formerly 
connected with A. D. Thomson & Co., 
in the grain business, but with the 
dissolution of that firm some years 
ago has been manager of the Thom- 
son office in Duluth and president 
of the TO Ranch Co. in New Mexico, 
owned by Mr. Thomson. 


Among those who attended the re- 
cent funeral of John O’Neill in Os- 
ceola Mills, Pa., were E. J. Bermel and 
Frank Maranowski, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; Ben H. Peoples, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., E. M. Peek, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker, and John Sherry, 
Commercial Milling Co. 


The appointment of Forrest H. 
Holz, Decatur, Ga., to the position 
of assistant secretary of the South- 
ern Bakers Association, Inc., has 
been approved by the asso¢iation’s 
board of governors. Mr. Holz was 


recently released from the army with 
the rank of major after nearly five 
years’ service, mest of which was 
spent in the Pacific area with an 
anti-aircraft unit. A graduate of the 
Georgia School of Technology, he 


was employed in the engineering de- 
partment of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Co. before entering the service. 


Miss Alice Jones, staff member of 
the Southern Bakers Association, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., recently became Mrs. 
Victor Erickson. The groom, recent- 
ly discharged from the army, is a 
native of North Dakota. Mrs. Erick- 
son will continue with the Southern 
Bakers Association. 


S. J. -Lawellin of the Minneapolis 
office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
has been released from Abbott hos- 
pital. He had been a patient there 
since last August and underwent an 
abdominal operation in October. ° 


L. A. Ritterhouse, manager of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
with his family, visited in Kansas 
City recently. The trip was partly 
in the nature of a homecoming cele- 
bration for Mr. Ritterhouse’s son, 


‘Fayne, who recently received his re- 


lease from the army. 
& 


R. H. Drake, Memphis, sales man- 
ager for H. C. Cole Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill., recently spent a week in 
New York, making his headquarters 
with J. H. Blake, broker. 


Alfred F. Pillsbury, director of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was re-elected 
president of the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts at its annual meeting 
last week, a position he has held 
since 1935. James F. Bell, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc,, 
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A. L. Searle, president, Searle Grain 
Co., and Putnam D. McMillan, vice 
president, General Mills, Inc., were 
re-elected vice presidents, and Thom- 
as L. Daniels, vice president, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., was elected a 
trustee. 
e 


Announcement was made recently 
of the approaching marriage of 
Joseph H. Reeves, vice president of 
the Industrial Fumigant Co., Chicago, 
and Miss Venora Passineau, also of 
that city. The marriage will take 
place in Chicago on St. Valentine’s 
Day, Feb. 14. Mr. Reeves recently 
returned to civilian life after three 
years of service with an army medi- 
cal detachment in the European 
theater. 

e 


John Krieg of the Krieg Brokerage 
Co., Nashville flour and feed broker- 
age concern, who has been seriously 
ill at St. Thomas Hospital, has been 
taken home where he is confined to 
his bed. 

& 


Ed Hicks of the Dobson-Hicks 
Grain & Seed Co., Nashville, has been 
elected president of the Farmers Club 
of the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

ae 


Vernon S. Tupper, president of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, re- 
cently visited Knoxville, Tenn., on 
business. 

* 


W. W. Cavagna, Cincinnati repre- 
sentative of the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, visited Nashville 
recently. 

* 


Frank G. Andrews, International 
Milling Co., has been appointed to 
succeed S. D. McKinley, Hardesty & 
Stineman, as corresponding secretary 
for the Retail Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. 


C. C. Reynolds, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a business 
trip to Memphis, Tenn. 


Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., says that 
recent rains have brought the wheat 
crop in the Okeene area to an over- 
all average of normal. 


Herman Steen of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation attended a millers’ 
meeting in Fort Worth, Jan. 24. Mr. 
Steen, with Hill Clark of the Millers 
National Federation also attended the 
annual meeting of the Michigan Mill- 
ers Association in Grand Rapids on 
Jan. 25. 

® 


Pierre Vassard, French semolina 
miller, and P. Jacques Audigier, maca- 
roni manufacturer, both of Paris, re- 
cently called at the Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation. 


E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Dougherty Feed Co., Louisville, Ohio, 
and a principal in the Midland, Re- 
liance and Excelsior companies, is in 
Minneapolis for the funeral of Wil- 
liam T. Chapman, on Jan. 30. 


Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin news correspondent for The 
Northwestern Miller, has been re- 
elected to his fifteenth term as sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee Press Club. 


FUMIGANT COMPANY PLANS 
TO ADD SERVICE OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill.—Branch © offices in 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., wil] 
be established soon by the Industria| 
Fumigant Co., Lavonne R. Rukin, 
president of the firm, has announced. 

A branch office was established 4 
year ago in Minneapolis, with K. Dp. 
Crooks in charge. “The milling in- 
dustry has given such fine reception 
to this additional office that it is 
now our plan to add two additional 
field offices,’’ Mrs. Rukin said. 

Max T. Moritz and Mr. Crooks wil! 
represent the company in the Kansas 
City and southwestern territory, 
while the St. Louis office will be 
served by J. H. Reeves, vice president, 
and Mr. Crooks. The latter will con- 
tinue in his position as head of the 
Minneapolis office. 

It was also announced that the 
company is_offering a new spot fumi- 
gant that was developed during the 
war period. “This new fumigant 
comes as a particularly timely aid 
to flour mills in view of the increas- 
ing diligence on the part of all food 
industries to maintain a continuous 
insect control program between gen- 
eral fumigations,” Mrs. Rukin said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TO TAKE OVER BUILDING 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Offficials of 
General Mills, Inc., expect to take 
possession of the Hodgson building 
March 1. The 12-story office build- 
ing, at Fourth Street and Second 
Avenue South, was purchased by 
the firm a year ago to house its vari- 
ous departments in one structure. 
All but a few tenants who have long- 
term leases will vacate to make way 
for extensive alterations planned by 
the milling company. It is planned 
to remove office partitions to con- 
vert the floors into large depart- 
ments. A number of the departments 
now have offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Flour Exchange 
buildings. 











EXCHANGE PRESIDENT — A. C. 
Peterson, manager of the Memphis 
branch of the Quaker Oats Co., was 
elected president of the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange at the sixty- 
fourth annual election of the ex- 
change held recently. John J. Pepin, 
office manager of L. B. Lovitt, was 
named vice president. Both candi- 
dates were the only nominations for 
their positions. Directors chosen 
were S. F. Clark, H. L. George, L- 
B. Lovitt, A. A. Williams, E. Jappe, 
R. W. Farmer, Charles G. Robinson 
and J. Stuart Buxton. 
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Four operators of large terminal 
elevators at Hutchinson, Kansas, have 
recently “recruited” sons as mem- 
bers of their firms. The _ sons 
have been released from the armed 
services. Joining his father, Ralph 
Summers, in the Security Elevator 
Co. is John Summers, whose career 
in the Office of Strategic Services 
led to behind-the-lines operations in 
France and China. Assisting R. C. 
Davidson in the Davidson Grain Co. 
is R. C. Davidson, Jr., who saw serv- 
ice with the navy in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Bruce F. Young, Jr., Pacific 
navy veteran, is now with the West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co., headed by 
his father. Latest recruit to the 
grain business is Homer Jennings, 
another navy veteran, who is con- 
nected with his father, C. D. Jen- 
nings, in the grain and elevator busi- 
ness. 


Fayne Ritterhouse, son of L. A. 
Ritterhouse, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, has re- 
ceived his release from the army and 
has returned home. He served with 
the 96th infantry division on Leyte 
and Okinawa, being hospitalized for 
six months following the latter bat- 
tle. He plans to enter Kansas State 
University shortly. 


DEATHS 


-William T. Chapman, 58, manager 

of the Midland Hay & Feed Co., and 
vice president of the Excelsior Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, died Jan. 27. 
Mr. Chapman, while not robust, be- 
cause of a diabetic condition, had 
been at his office Jan. 25, so his 
death the morning of Jan. 27 came 
as a shock to his associates. He 
was at one time an extensive opera- 
tor in hay in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket, but for the last 15 years has 
been more identified with millfeed, 
the Midland company being an affil- 
iate of the Reliance Feed Co. His 
widow survives him. 











John Patrick Reeves, 52, assistant 
manager of the Husler Flour Mills, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, died recently 
a8 a result of a lingering heart ail- 
ment. A native of Pennsylvania, he 
Was a graduate of Villanova College 
and a veteran of World War I. His 
interest in civic affairs was attested 
by his membership in the Knights of 
Columbus, Sera International, the 
os Legion and the Rotary 

ub. 


Clyde 8. Anderson, 62, city sales- 
man in Minneapolis for General Mills, 
Inc., died Jan. 22. He had been con- 
nected with the company’s sales de- 
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partment for upwards of 36 years, 
at one time representing the com- 
pany in Wisconsin. His widow, one 
son and four daughters survive him. 
Funeral services were held at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Jan. 25. 


Henry Cronk, 101, who retired 
from the milling industry only 11 
years ago after 65 years of service in 
that field, died recently at Harbor 
Beach, Mich. Mr. Cronk entered the 
employ of Pack, Jenks & Co., in 1872, 
which was succeeded by Huron Mill- 
ing Co. and moved with the firm to 
Harbor Beach. He retired at the 
age of 90. 


Charles S. Wallace, 79, former 
treasurer of the Tenney Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, but who retired in 1936, 
died Jan. 23. He had been asso- 
ciated with the grain trade for al- 
most 50 years. Burial was at Lake- 
wood cemetery Jan. 26. 


John O’Neill, for 18 years repre- 
sentative for the Corn Products Sales 
Co. in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, died recently in a 
Johnstown, Pa., hospital following a 
heart attack. 

Frank H. Wheelock, 76, operator for 
many years of a flour and feed mill 
at Hamburg, N. Y., before he retired 
in 1935, died Jan. 24 in Blaisdell, 
N.Y. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Holes-in-Bread Club 
Hears Battle Story 


@ Lt. Col. Jack MacManus, 
Mobile Bakery Organizer, 
Tells of Baking Problems in 
War 


New York, N. Y.—How good white 
bread was baked and served at the 
European and Pacific battle fronts 
against tremendous hardships was 
graphically told by Lt. Col. Jack 
MacManus, chief of bakery opera- 
tions in the Army’s European head- 
quarters, to the Holes-in-Bread Club 
at its Jan. 23 meeting. Over 150 
bakers and allied men crowded the 
room as A. A. Cervini, club president, 
introduced Col. MacManus, who is 
vice president of Cushman Sons, Inc., 
telling how he was called for a con- 
ference with the Chief of Staff in 
1942 and assigned the job of keep- 
ing the bake shop rolling along with 
the troops. He was flown to England, 
where he organized the whole bakery 
set-up for our Army. 


Col. MacManus cut through much 
official red tape that hampered train- 
ing and developing bakery units. He 
used British machines where neces- 
sary and fought to obtain essential 
equipment. These units hit the 
beaches with other mobile units. and 
traveled right along with the armies 
to keep the men supplied with fresh 
bread. These complete. bakeries on 
wheels were called “Jack’s secret 
weapon.” 

The effectiveness of his accomplish- 
ments is told in army records and 
commendations. After V-E Day he 
was sent to the Pacific by request of 
the Chief of Staff and produced 
equally fine results there until V-J 
Day, after which he was releaséd 
from active duty at his own request. 

Back at his own work at home, Mr. 
MacManus sees the great need of the 
industry as a whole to train men 
within its own sphere. “The biggest 
room in the baking industry,” he 
says, “is the room for improvement,” 
and to give men the knowledge and 
training is to take the first step to- 
ward improving the industry. 








dent campaign. 





Campaign Note 


Heralding the nomination of William P. Bomar for the presidency 
of the Millers National Federation, 40 of his fellow millers gave a 
dinner in his honor Jan. 24 at the River Crest Country Club, Fort 
Worth, Texas, following a brief meeting of Texas and Oklahoma 
millers who gathered to discuss the problem of obtaining wheat 
supplies for the rest of the crop year. 


J. S. Hargett, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies and self-styled manager of the Bomar-for-presi- 
Each of the following spoke briefly: 


J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; E. W. Morrison, 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas; Ellis D. English, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; J. R. Brown, formerly with Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., Dallas; Herman Steen, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, and Gaylord J. Stone, Universal Mills, Fort Worth. 


_After the guest of honor, who is president of Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, responded to the toasts, the party was invaded by four gate- 
crashers, who proved to be Fort Worth businessmen. 
ney Richardson, oil magnate, they insisted on presenting their own 
version of Mr. Bomar’s good qualities. 
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Grover M. Simpson 


NEW FIRM TAKES OVER 
EBERHARDT & SIMPSON 


—<>—_ 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Formed to Continue Operations 
of Salina Company 


Salina, Kansas.—The Simpson-Ro- 
meiser-Evans Grain Co., Salina, has 
been organized as a successor to 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co., ef- 
fective Feb. 1. The new firm will 
continue the wholesale business in 
wheat and coarse grains, seeds and 
feed ingredients and will operate the 
40 country elevators of its predeces- 
sor company, continuing the same 
policies, personnel and services. 

Owners of the new firm are Gro- 
ver M. Simpson, Clarence A. Romeis- 
er and S. Dean Evans, all of whom 
will be active in the management. 

Fred Eberhardt is retiring from 
active work in the grain business, 
but he will continue to own country 
elevators which will be operated by 
the new firm. 

Grover M. Simpson started with 
the Kansas state grain inspection 
department in 1922, becoming man- 
ager of the Robinson Elevator Co.’s 
elevators at Talmo and Simpson in 
the following year. From 1925 to 
1929 he was with the Beyer Grain Co. 
and in the latter year he and Mr. 
Eberhardt organized the Eberhardt 
& Simpson Grain Co. 

Clarence A. Romeiser went from 
business college to the Hays City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills as a stenog- 
rapher in 1927.. He was _ assistant 
manager when he left in 1938 to join 
the Eberhardt & Simpson firm as 
manager of “the country elevators. 
For the. past year he has been in the 
wholesale end of the business. 


Clarence A. Romeiser 





8. Dean Evans, Sr. 


NEW MEXICO DEALERS 
AIR FEED SHORTAGE 


Association Approves Plan of Reduc- 
ing Size of Flocks and Herds— 
Ravel Named President 


Albuquerque, N. M.—Feed short- 
age problems were the main topics 
of discussion at a meeting of the New 
Mexico Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation held Jan. 13 in Albuquerque. 
The association went on record as 
approving the plan of Clinton P. An- 
derson, Secretary of Agriculture, to 
relieve the problem through reducing 
the size of flocks and herds by cull- 
ing out nonproducers. 

Plans were made to co-operate 
with the New Mexico College of Ag- . 
riculture and Mechanic Arts in hold- 
ing educational schools in various 
sections of the state to assist feed 
and grain men in serving their trade 
with nutritional education. 

Arthur Ravel was named presi- 
dent of the association in the an- 
nual election held at the meeting. 
M. C. Roberts was chosen vice presi- 
dent and W. W. Mason was elected 
treasurer. Members of the executive 
board are Claude Rutherford, George 
Bell, Dee DeShirley and W. C. Stols- 
worthy. Elected to serve on the 
board of directors were Parley Roach, 
K. I. Langley, Oscar Allen, Clarence 
Worley, Ernest Hawkins, Duke Bos- 
tick, J. W. Craig and Emmet Wall. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—A co-opera- 
tive grain elevator with a capacity 
of 250,000 bus is being built in King- 
fisher, Okla. The cost of the plant 
is approximately $90,000. 
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Boxcar Shortage 


Off Market in Western Kansas 


Kansas City, Mo.—A survey of 
wheat stocks in various points in 
the Southwest has shown that more 
wheat would be shipped to market 
from northwestern and southwestern 
Kansas if empty boxcars could be 
obtained. The results of the survey 
were presented at a meeting of mill- 
ers and grain men here Jan. 28 dur- 
ing a discussion of efforts to obtain 
a better distribution of boxcars. 

It was reported that country ele- 
vators in those areas had wheat that 
is being kept off the market because 
cars could not be obtained. The car 
shortage was said to be most acute 
on the Santa Fe railroad, with the 
situation acute on the Burlington. 
The shortage along the Union Pacific 
lines is not as bad as on the other 
two lines. 

Efforts will be made to get more 
cars for western Kansas and it is 
likely that the results of the survey 
will be presented to the Conway 
committee and other government 
agencies in hopes of getting grain 
car assistance for the area. 


ODT Shins to Order 
Boxcars to Northwest 


for Wheat Movement 


Seattle, Wash.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has promised 
to issue an order calling for deliv- 
ery of 300 boxcars per day by east- 
ern rail lines to the Pacific North- 
west for the next 30 days. The as- 
sistance will be granted to expedite 
movement of government’ export 
wheat out of Pacific coast areas. 

Fred Keiser, ODT representative, 
held meetings in Portland last week 
with grain exporters, millers, feed 
manufacturers, steamship officials 
and stevedores at which the govern- 
ment wheat export program was out- 
lined. He said that the government 
proposed to ship 8,000,000 bus per 
month out of Pacific ports in the 
coming three months. 

The cars will be ordered delivered 
to the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads at Shelby, Mont., 
or west of that point, and at Omaha 
and west on the Union Pacific rail- 
road. 

Mr. Keiser assured the _ trade 
groups that wheat needs for millers 
and feed manufacturers would be 
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Keeping Wheat 





BOXCAR CZAR NAMED 
BY ICC 


Washington, D. C.— Warren G. 
Kendall, car service director of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
was appointed Jan. 28 as representa- 
tive of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to expedite movement 
of empty boxcars into the Pacific 
Northwest for grain shipment. He 
was given authority to order empty 
boxcars delivered by any railroad in 
the nation to stations in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and western 
Montana. ‘ 

Service Order No. 439, issued Jan. 
28, gives Mr. Kendall authority as 
grain car czar through June 30. 





taken care of under the government 


program. 
——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Directors of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have declared 
quarterly dividends of $1 per share 
on preferred stock and 30c per share 
on common stock. The dividend on 
the common stock, the 75th consecu- 
tive quarterly payment to Pillsbury 
common shareholders, is payable 
March 1 to stockholders of record on 
Feb. 7. The quarter-yearly dividend 
on the preferred stock will be pay- 
able April 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on April 1, 








Subsidy Funds Obtained 


(Continued from page 9.) 


the supplemental program are per- 
fected. This announcement may 
come at any time, but at least by 
Feb. 20. 

Since the new plan was revealed 
last week, there have been no sub- 
stantial changes in the ‘government 
considerations, but there have been 
a number of clarifications which will 
eliminate the anxiety aroused in mill- 
ing circles because of the briefness 
of the official statement. 





Uniform Forward Sales Position 


For example, it is the intention 
of the government to bring all mills 
into a uniform forward sales posi- 





February Protein 


Set-Aside 5%; 


New England Quota Raised 10% 


Washington, D. C.—The set-aside 
on protein meals under WFO 9 will 
be continued at 5% of production 
during February, reliable USDA offi- 
cials announced this week. 

At the same time, it was learned 
that a first quarter adjustment up- 


‘eaenpoeel 85 parocnms 


It’s probably not true, but it 
certainly is apropos ‘of cur- 
rent conditions. A salesman 
tells us that the manager of 
his company has promised to 
pay a bonus to the representa- 
tive who sends in the least busi- 
ness this month. 4 











ward, amounting to 10%, had been 
granted to feed manufacturers in 
New England over their basic experi- 
ence. This adjustment has been made 
to compensate them for reduced use 
during the storm period last: year, 
when a freight embargo through the 
Buffalo area prevented manufactur- 
ers from obtaining delivery of sup- 
plies at. their customary rate. 

The increased allowance for the 
Northeast covers the area east of 
Buffalo and the entire state of Penn- 
sylvania. USDA officials admit that 
the Pennsylvania inclusion was arbi- 
trary, but it was found impossible to 
draw a.line of demarcation within 
that state. New Jersey is- not: in- 
cluded in-the increased allowance. 


tion as of June 30, 1946. This will 
be accomplished by making mills eli- 
gible for the supplemental subsidy 
on the day they grind out their for- 
ward sales positions under the pres- 
ent subsidy. However, mills will be 
enabled to make sales now in ad- 
vance to cover milling time available 
after they complete their present for- 
ward sales commitments. It must be 
remembered that the subsidy is paid 
when wheat is ground at the rate of 
subsidy prevailing when the business 
was booked. 

With the knowledge that funds will 
be available and that the government 
officials are preparing a supplemental 
program that will protect mills 
against contingencies that could oc- 
cur, at least until June 30, it is likely 
that milling industry anxiety will 
subside. 

The government may be able to 
get its announcement out earlier than 
had been expected now that the 
money factor has been solved. Under 
this new program with all mills 
reaching June 30, 1946, on a uniform 
basis as far as forward sales are 
concerned, the only remaining ques- 
tion will revolve around the exten- 
sion of the subsidy payments to the 
milling industry after June 30. 

The administration is definitely 
committed to this policy and the new 
price bill will carry the subsidy 
authorization legislation. Previously 
subsidy funds were made available 
under special legislation to the RFC 
appropriation bills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. FRIEDEL, RETIRED 
MAYFLOWER HEAD, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Jacob H. Fried- 
el, 54, retired president of the May- 
flower Doughnut Corp. and former 
vice president of Doughnut Corp. of 
America, died Jan. 22 in Beverly 
Hills, Cal. 

Mr. Friedel retired from the dough- 











Jacob H. Friedel 


nut companies five years ago because 
of ill health. Holder of a master’s 
degree from Cornell and bachelor of 
laws degree from New York Law 
School, he had worked as an econ- 
omist and banker. 

In 1917 he was secretary of the 
committee on labor policies of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Lincoln, Neb. — J. M. Hammond 
was re-elected president of: the Lin- 
coln Grain Exchange at a recent 
meeting of the -board of - directors. 
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BAKERS’ INTEREST HELD 
IN POTOMAC SESSIONS 


Thirtieth Annual Convention at Balj. 
timore Gives Intensive Treatment 
of New Developments 


Baltimore, Md.—Intensive consider. 
ation to such problems as personne] 
training, sanitation in the bakeshop, 
effective packaging and quality pro. 
duction held the attention of over 
300 bakers and allied tradesmen at 
the thirtieth annual convention of 
the Potomac States Bakers Associa- 
tion, held here at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel Jan. 27-29. 

Such first string speakers as Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, general counsel for 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America; Gene Flack, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co.’s advertising director; A]- 
bert Bechtold, public relations direc- 
tor, Lance, Inc., Charlotte, N. Cc; 
Alice Dowling, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, sanitation 
director for the American Institute 
of Baking; Leroy B. Steele, cello- 
phane division, E. I. duPont de Ne. 
mours & Co. and Fred L. Cobb, 
chairman of the board, American 
Bakers Association, informed atten- 
tive audiences of developments in 
their fields. 

Emory C. Rice, City Baking Co, 
Baltimore, director of the program, 
in keynoting the sessions contrasted 
the confusion of the present state of 
the Union with the stability of the 
baking industry and emphasized the 
coming period as one which will eval- 
uate leadership through its ability to 
think soundly and keep quality and 
service right. 

About 600 salespeople attended 
the Jan. 28 evening session conducted 
by Alice Dowling. The banquet and 
president’s reception were the largest 
in several years, and social activities 
at this convention were considered 
successful. 

All officers were re-elected, and 
L. A. Schillinger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., acted as co-ordinator as in the 
past. 


Potomac States Bakers Association 
Officers 

President, Lewis G. Graeves, 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Vice presidents, A. L. Hudson, Hud- 
son’s Bakery, Georgetown, Del; Paul 
G. Sayre, Storck Baking Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va; Philip J. Hauswald, 
Hauswald’s Bakery, Baltimore, Md; 
L. W. Duncan, Merchant’s Bakery, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va; Paul K. Corcoran, 
Holmes & Son, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClel- 
lan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Treasurer, Anton Hagel, Hagel’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, Md. 

Counsel, P. August Grill, 1204 
Fidelity Building, Baltimore 1, Md. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD SALES DROP 


Washington, D. C.— Sales of gov- 
ernment-owned food by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture totaled $9,061,- 
301 during the month of December, 
bringing the total of such sales for 
the calendar year 1945 to $42,792,- 
207, according to a report by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The De- 
cember sales figure compares with 
the November total of $17,788,469. 
Dairy products returned $8,176,388, 
or 90% of the December total. Sales 
of grain amounted to only $3,455, less 
than 1% of the total. The Decem- 
ber disposals brought to $68,824,376 
the total amount of such sales made 
by the department since May 1, 1944. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 



































The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











FLOURS amet 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR | 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 





Minneapolis, U,S. A. ~~~ 
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TRAFFIC MEN DISCUSS 
FREIGHT BOTTLENECKS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Railroad oper- 
ating and traffic officers and trans- 
portation officials of both government 
and industry in a meeting here Jan. 
23 heard a number of proposals 
aimed at relieving the present con- 
gestion of railroad traffic in and 
out of the Minneapolis terminal. 

Recommendations included in- 
creased attention to diverting through 
traffic via the belt line, or by-pass- 
ing the terminal entirely to help re- 
lieve the extreme congestion in the 
Minneapolis: switching district, espe- 
cially as applies to interchange cars. 

Local shippers called for improve- 
ment by draymen of pick-up and 
delivery service on local less than 
carload freight, and this problem was 
cited as a contributing factor to the 
boxcar shortage. 

In the matter of laying on em- 
bargoes it was recommended that 
henceforth special provisions be in- 
cluded to cover shipments already 
in transit at the time an embargo 
becomes effective. 

George Shafer of St. Paul, Minn., 
meeting chairman, appealed to both 
civic and industrial organizations to 
co-operate wherever possible in meas- 
ures to relieve the local rail and 
freight congestion. 

Emphasis was placed on the bene- 
fits of full car loading practices. 
Railroads were requested to consider 
rate adjustments which will favor the 
continuation of full car loadings after 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
Order 18A, relating to the practice, 
is removed. 

The meeting was called by Frank 
B. Townsend, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation, in an effort to determine cor- 
rective measures and thereby lighten 
the expense load of shippers. 

In addition to members of the traf- 
fic association and industrial traffic 
officers, officials of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the ODT and 
the American Association of Rail- 
roads were present. About 70 per- 
sons attended the meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOOD WATERS DROP 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Cumberland 
River has receded from its 50 ft 
crest, 10 ft above flood stage, and 
The Royal Flour Co. has moved home 
after some two weeks of temporary 
location at other points. Operations 
at the Royal plant are expected to 
begin shortly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 











United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 19, 1946, and Jan. 20, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— e—in bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
19 20 19 20 


1946 1945 1946 1945 


Wheat ...... 83,321 141,739 18,513 30,060 
oo aS ee 10,852 15,426 _ 4. eK: 
Se ere 41,891 13,285 (2350 4,926 
RR aS 4,294 11,233 143 139 
Batley ...... 19,211 28,198 650 734 
Flaxseed 6,684 2,876 2 702 
Soybeans .... 22,294 22,902 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 19 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 111,000. (229,- 
000); soybeans, 6,000 (86,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points’ in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
5 12 19 26 
Fiv¥e-mills ... 24,750 43,434 35,905 *38,787 


*Four mills, 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 












— SINCE 1877 — 






FLOUR 


You can entrust the future of your 
flour business to SNOBUDDY. 
All of the best skill and science of 






















milling are combined with choice 


country run wheat to make SNO- 
BUDDY the kind of flour that 


brings customers back for more. 


= 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











A cmME~Ewans ComMPany 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 





















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


¢ Since 1821 * 















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 











Me |Guthwestomn 
Saborwtlouer 





GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 





Transit 
——- > 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Wheat scarcity and addi- 
tional subsidy uncertainties continue to 
keep a short rein on flour sales. Most 
mills are doling out a little flour to regular 
trade connections when it is really needed 
and taking an occasional export order. 
Most companies are turning down more 
business than they are doing. 

Sales last week of southwestern flour 
averaged around 58% of mill capacity, 
compared with 62% in the previous week 
and 78% a year ago. 

Except for army purchases, buyers gen- 
erally have not been putting on much 
pressure to get mills to book, which is 
fortunate under the circumstances. The 
army was able to buy only about a third 
of its 300,000-sack requirement last week, 
the buying coming in small lots here 
and there. Few, if any, mills will book 
round lots of substantial size, and it is 
believed that the PMA will have equal 
difficulty in covering its requisition of 1,- 
300,000 sacks, which is being sought in 
two lots of hard and soft wheat for this 
week. Commercial buyers have not pressed 
mills very hard, most bakers apparently 
feeling that they will be taken care of 
when in need. On the whole, the unfilled 
bookings of the bakery trade have been 
whittled down considerably in the -past 
several weeks. 

There still is a large amount of export 
interest from ‘all directions. Flour im- 
porters of The Netherlands have been ac- 
tively seeking bookings, in a few cases for 
shipment as far ahead as April. Brazil 
continues to be active as a purchaser 
whenever small lots are available, and oc- 
easional bookings to the Orient are being 
made. Cuban importers took moderate 
lots from the Southwest in the past week, 
but in most cases mills were unwilling to 
sell more than a car or two at one time. 
However, the total of scattered business 





to the islands from all sections probably . 


has filled up a substantial portion of the 
Cuban subsidized quota so far and mill- 
ers think that the full amount may be 
completed by the end of the month. Scat- 
tered small lots were sold also to other 
regular South American markets, 

Shipping directions continue heavy. With 
many mills striving to get unfilled forward 
sales down to their subsidy base level, 
mill running time has been heavy, interior 
southwestern mills reaching a new high 
for the crop. 

Quotations Jan. 26, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears 
$3.20@3.30, second clears and low grade 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ 
3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard, grade 
$3.35. 

Thirteen mills report domestic business 
active, 6 fair, 2 quiet, 5 slow and 3 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales were light and 
averaged only 27% compared with 40% 
a year ago. Most of the ‘bookings were 
domestic with some small scattered export 
sales. The family buyers took approxi- 
mately three fourths of the domestic sales, 
with bakers taking 25%. Operations av- 
eraged 85% compared with 85% a year 
ago. There was no change in prices. Quo- 
tations, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate 
points, Jan. 26: hard wheat short patent 
$4@4.61, soft wheat short patent $4@4.61, 
standard $3.90@4.41; bakers, carloads $3.32, 
13.5% protein or $3.39 for excess 13.5% 
with 10c additional for patent and 12% 
additional for enrichment; bakery, in trucks, 
short patent plain $3.75; bakery standard 
$3.65 with 12c additional for enrichment. 


Omaha: Millers predict they might be 
able to continue production of flour, despite 
the limited wheat supplies. Export ship- 
ments have been very heavy. 

Freight cars are still short, but a slight 
improvement is reported. Nebraska Con- 
gressional representatives were notified of 
the severe boxcar shortage by C. H. Wright, 
president of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
He was informed by the American As- 
sociation of Railroads that relief in the 
boxcar shortage would reach the Middle 
West within 10 days to two weeks. 

Production is at a rapid pace. Orders of 
old customers are being filled nearly 100%. 
Booking of additional flour is not reported. 

Quotations Jan. 26: family short patent 
$3.92, standard patent $3.72, bakers short 
patent $3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clear 
$3.02 and low grade clear $2.82. 


Wichita: Sales were slow, ranging from 
25 to 100% of capacity, for an over-all 
average of 50%. All mills operated full 
time, with shipping directions at 115% of 
capacity. Increased wheat offerings are 
not apparent and supplies show a weekly 
decrease. All but one mill reported diffi- 
culty in obtaining bags, but the boxcar 
supply is again adequate. 


Hutchinson: Dodging instead of: seeking 
new business, mills were largely successful 
last week, although some small lots were 
booked despite all efforts to the contrary. 
Only such fill-in contracts as were neces- 
sary to care for immediate needs were 
accepted as the wheat and bag stringency 





tightened further. Large bookings at mar- 
gins which would normally be the answer 
to the salesman’s dream were rejected. 
Directions were in ample volume to keep 
the wheels running full time. 

Salina: Inquiry for flour has been good 
but sales are not heavy. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. 

Texas: Mills generally are accepting no 
business except family flour to regular cus- 
tomers, and usually in smaller quantities 
than buyers would like. Total runs from 
20 to 25% of capacity to possibly 50%, 
according to how much each mill cares to 
book. However, the intensive consumer 
demand of recent weeks is tapering off 
and urgent calls from retailers and job- 
bers seem due to. slacken. Operations 
continue at near full capacity. Prices un- 
changed except that clears too are up 
to, or close to, ceiling, due to supply be- 
ing now at a minimum. Quotations Jan. 
26, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent 
$4.38@4.43, high patent $4.13@4.18; stand- 
ard bakers, under .44% ash, nominal $3.52; 
first clears, not enriched $3.35@3.42, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: When one considers that 
spring wheat millers generally have been 
saying they had little or no flour to sell, 
and were rationing what little they had, 
bookings last week were surprisingly large. 
Sales totaled a little better than 150% of 
capacity, compared with 137% a week 
earlier, and 50% a year ago. Apparently, 
the millers found they had a little leeway 
between the volume of unfilled business 
they had on their books when the subsidy 
took effect, and what they will be able 
to grind between now and Feb. 28. 

On some _ specialty items, like whole 
wheat flour, millers have practically with- 
drawn from the market. They cannot 
get the necessary wheat, and they still 
say that bookings from now on on any 
grade of flour, will be governed largely 
by the available wheat supply. Inquiry 
is good, but decreasing stocks of wheat 
and bags are causing grave concern. In 
fact, some millers say they are operating 
on almost a day-to-day supply of bags. 

Demand for clears is keener than ever, 
with spring high glutens commanding ceil- 
ings in all eastern markets. 

The government is in the market again 
this week for some 130,000,000 lbs of flour 
for February-March-April shipment from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, but millers doubt 
if they will be able to offer much for 
February. The army is still trying to fill 
its needs, and willing to take a carload 
wherever it can find 

There has been very little if any abate- 
ment in export inquiry. Further sales, 
however, are held in abeyance until mill- 
ers find out whether or not the protec- 
tive subsidy clause is still applicable. 

Quotations Jan. 28: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3./34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Scarcity 
of ‘wheat is limiting sales, and is cutting 
into operating time. Some fair-sized mills 
have been forced to close a day or two at a 
time on this account, and they are limit- 
ing acceptances to their daily grind. On 
the other hand, some country mills have 
done a fairly active export business under 
the subsidy protective clause. Demand for 
millfeed is active and in excess of pro- 
duction. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Only a moderate amount of 
business) was reported last week. Flour 
sales were chiefly scattered and in small 


lots. Some mills remained out of the 
market. Directions, however, continued 
good. Family flour sales continued good 


and a fdir amount of business was re- 
ported. Directions were also good. Quo- 
tations Jan. 26: spring top patent $3.57, 
standard patent $3.47, first clear $3.30@ 
3.67, second clear $2, family flour $4.51; 
hard winter short patent $3.57, 95% patent 
$3.47, first clear $3.35@3.40; soft winter 
short patent $3.55@4.31, 95% patent $3.46 
@4.06, first clear $3.25@3.35. ¥ 

St. Louis: Mills report demand for flour 
as good last week. However, they were 
unable to offer other than in limited 
amounts, as wheat is still practically un- 
obtainable. Shortage of bags is quite a 
factor and the unsettled position of the 
subsidy. is a problem. Sales made were 
scattered among bakers, blenders and fam- 
ily trade for nearby delivery. High pro- 
tein clears were in good demand at ceil- 
ing prices, but offerings were limited. Job- 
bers said that it was impossible to do busi- 
ness due to the truckers’ strike. Bakers 
were not interested in. making new con- 
tracts. Deliveries of flour were impossible. 
However, the strike is now settled accord- 
ing to the latest report. 

Central states mills reported little change 
in the situation. A good demand was on 
hand, which mills were unable to take 
advantage of, due to lack of wheat, short- 
age of bags and other uncertainties. Prices 
hold at the ceiling. 

Quotations Jan. 26: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 95% 


. Hard winter short patent ...... 





$4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard winter 
bakery patent $3.50, family patent $3.65 
@3.90, straight and 95% §$3.50@3.55, first 
clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Cleveland: Bakers and jobbers would pur- 
chase more flour, but mills are not anxious 
for any new business at this time, due 
to scarcities of wheat, sacks and cars. 
Shipments are far behind, and the future 
is anything but bright. 

Withdrawals are very good. Bakers are 
busy and jobbers are somewhat behind 
with deliveries. It is very difficult to buy 
first clear and high gluten patent flour. 
Mills are far behind in shipping these 
grades. 

Large bakers claim that the bread busi- 
ness is down 25%, reflecting the large 
numbers of men on strike. Demand for 
family flour continues. 

Quotations Jan. 26: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
patent $3.66, first clear $3.65; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $3.76, standard $3.66; 
high ratio soft winter wheat patent $4.53, 
intermediate $4.28, standard $3.66. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The demand for flour is much 
better than recently. Sales are increasing 
with steadiness among all branches of the 
trade. The greatest difficulty for the 
millers at this time is that of securing 
sufficient wheat for present and immedi- 
ate needs in the future. The wheat situ- 
ation has tended to make sellers highly 
cautious in committing themselves to sales, 
but up to the present they have taken 
care of their regular customers in a_-sat- 
isfactory manner. Clears are up bc and 
are very scarce. At present, millers be- 
lieve that future production schedules will 
be governed more by their ability to secure 
the wheat than by any other single factor. 
The demand appears likely to continue for 
quite some time. 

Quotations Jan. 26, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.60; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.45. 

New York: A very spotty flour market 
exists with offerings cut to a minimum. 
Mills limit their trade to little more than 
their immediate requirements and brok- 
ers whose business is normally substantial 
have only two or three cars to dispose 
of. The demand is brisk, particularly 
from the large bakers, and all offerings 
are eagerly taken. Prices hold at ceilings, 
and even clears have at last reached their 
top, $3.95. Instances of sales at this level 
are reported although others are  con- 
firmed at $3.85, and below that for lower 
protein grades. Southwesterns of this type 
are practically nonexistent. There are also 
heavy demands outside ordinary channels 
for flour of almost any description and 
moderate export business is passing. This 
is far below the inquiry because of mills’ 
inability to fill these orders, and lack of 
wheat and other shortages are reducing 
stocks and orders beyond normal. 

Quotations Jan. 26: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.75@ 
3.95; southwestern short patents $3.85, 
standard patents $3.70@3.75; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $3.75@3.80, Pacific 
coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: Buyers and sellers are relieved 
that the subsidy picture has been cleared, 
with the announcement that payments are 
to continue until June 30 and a belief 
that the program may be extended beyond 
that point. New flour business is limited, 
however, because with the cash wheat out- 
look mills are not interested in pushing 
for business. Mill agents are suggesting 
to the trade that they book only enough 
flour to maintain a 120-day position, and 
this is the pattern the trade generally is 
following. Sales during the past week were 
not heavy, but more numerous than in 
previous weeks. Family flour is receiving 
moderate attention, but retail sales are 
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not brisk enough to create any large re. 
placement business. Shipping instructions 
on old contracts are steady and mill agents 
report a highly satisfactory shipping situ- 
ation. Mill quotations are strong at ceil- 
ings. Quotations Jan. 26: spring high 
gluten $3.95@3.97, standard patent $3.74@ 
3.77, first clears $3.55@3.60; southwestern 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard Patent 
$3.74@3.77; Texas short patent $3.84@3.27 
standard patent $3.74@3.77; soft winter 


patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@3.79 
clears $3.50@3.60. F 
Philadelphia: Underlying strength con- 


tinued in the flour market last week. The 
feeling in trade circles is somewhat bright- 
er following the announcement by sia. 
bilization Director Collet that he is modi- 
fying his timetable for termination of sup- 
sidies. It is expected that a supplementary 
measure is to be provided to insure 9 
subsidy on flour ground between March 
1 and June 30. The crux of the flour sity. 
ation at the moment, however, revolves 
around wheat supplies. These have been 
dwindling, and threatening to force cut. 
backs in production. Up to the present 
no steps have been taken which will as. 
sure a sufficient supply over the balance 
of the crop season. Mill offerings have 
been very small and wheat flour prices 
are mostly at ceilings. Most domestic 
buyers are bought ahead and the demand 
is not aggressive, aside from fill-in orders 
due largely to lack of incentives and the 
belief that subsidies will be extended. 

Quotations Jan. 26: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights $3.50@3.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business continues in 
a rut. Majority of mills are still with- 
drawn from the market. Some nice-sized 
flour sales were closed by mill representa- 
tives whose mills would accept the business, 
Eight thousand bags soft winter wheat sold 
at 3%c under the ceiling. Another mill 
representative able to obtain clears from 
his mill sold several cars of straight, 
matching the same amount with clears, 
Bakers show small concern over the sub- 
sidy rulings just announced. Bakers en- 
deavor to keep covered for 120 days and 
their only interest is to maintain their 
current positions. More cautious buying of 
baked goods is being shown in the ma- 
jority of bakeshops, owing to the strike 
in the steel industry. Jobbers show in- 
terest in family flour and made new com- 
mitments the past week, fearing strike con- 
ditions may result in increased demand for 
flour for home baking. Deliveries continue 
to improve. 

Quotations Jan. 26: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.664%@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.55; 
spring bakers short patent $3.78@3.80, 
standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, first 
clear $3.60; soft winter bakers cake flour 
$4.35@4.60, intermediate grade $4.10@4.35, 
straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast $3.73, fam- 


ily flour $4.10@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: No offerings are being 


made by southwestern mills. The situation 
is ascribed not only to the fact that avail- 
able wheat in this section has been shipped 
abroad, but also to the lack of railroad 
facilities to bring wheat here from parts 
of the country where it is available. 
Quotations: spring wheat $3.58, f.0.b. New 
Orleans; hard winter standard patent $3.48, 
short $3.60; soft winter straight $3.60, 
short $3.75. All latter prices are f.o.b. mill. 
Nashville: The majority of sales in this 
section this week were made from mills 
to mills. Generally, mills in this vicinity 
have flour contracted for 90 to 120 days 
and, as it is still very difficult to obtain 
wheat, they made only fair sized book- 
ings. Brokers indicate that their buyers 
are in the market and would purchase 
some fiour, but mills generally withdrew 
quotations. Local bakers report sales of 
cakes, cookies and pies as exceptionally 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis 

Chicago 
Spring first patent $...@3.57 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter 95% patent ...... -+»@3.47 
Hard winter first clear ......... 3.35@3.40 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.55 @4.31 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.46@4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 3.25 @3.35 
Rye flour, white ..........0...- 5.09 @5.30 
Rye flour, dark .....sccsccscess 4.10@4.25 
eA Seas ee +++ @3.75 

wd New York 


Spring first patent ............ tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ......... ~--@3.75 
Spring first clear 3.75 @3.95 
Hard winter short patent ...... 85 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 
Hard winter first clear ......... 


-+-@3. 
3.70@3.75 


Soft winter short patent ...... en ee 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.75 @3.80 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.77@3.79 
Soft winter first clear ......... Are, APE 
mee. Bites. Wee Siri ede. 5.50@5.65 


errr reer oe ood @ cece 
«++ @4.03 


pS eee ae 

Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Bin cee pvc Baswee 6d 
Soft winter straight... ...@... eee 
| ras Sete en 
Dakota std. patent.. ...@... ...@... 
Montana std. patent. ...@... @.. 


(Canadian quotations 


Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 §$...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
-+-@3.34 ee, lara @3.70 
3.00@3.10 cox eee ve we wie .--@3.65 
069 ices --@3.31 -+-@3,50 ...@3.80 
---@... 3.28@3.31 3.50@3.55 ...@3.7 
«++@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 .-- @3.60 
-+-@... 3.63@3.58 -+-@4.05 «+» @3.81 
00D ace - -@3.35 «++ @3.80 see @ wee 
— woe --@... 3.32@3.75 .-- @3.46 
5.20@5.35 co as . +» @5.67 ...@... 
4.10@4.30 ‘oo +++» @5.07 “a 
+++ @3.62 -@. ---@3.99 ...@3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland ftNashville 
$..-@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@..- 
++-@3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@..- 
3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 ...@3.65 ...@... 
--@3.83 3.84@3.87 «+» @3.76 ...@ oss 
+++@3.73 3.74@3.77.  ...@3.66 ...@.-- 
+-@... 3.70@3.80 «+ -@4.53 4.74@4.84 
*3.50@3.60 3.60@3.70 «+e @4.28 4.80@5.05 
i) STi: eee Sree ee 
++-@... 3.50@3.60 wee @ wee. 4.350 4.65 
+-@... .2.@... 6.40@5.50 ...@.--- 
--@... cvue@ ... coe@ wee ooo @ ove 
SOS ea ea ee  @ wee 
Toronto **Winnipes 

Spring top patent{.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear] ~--@3.30 ...@.-- 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.54 ...@--: 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ..-@.-: 


Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 ...@.-: 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 
§280-1b cottons. ttHigh glutens, 





**In cottons, Fort William basis, 


tSecondhand cottons. 198-Ib cottons. 
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January 29, 1946 


good. Cold weather increases the require- 
ments for hot biscuits and retail sale of 
family flour is good. Prices are about un- 
changed. 

Quotations Jan. 26: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.74 @ 4.84; cake flour, not over .41% ash 
$4.07@ 4.17; cake flour, .41% or more ash 
$3.84@3.94; short patent family flour $5.20 
@5.30, standard patent $5.05@5.20, straight 
$4.80@5.05, clear $4,.35@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mills continue to turn down 
flour bookings because of the extremely 
critical car situation in the Pacific North- 
west. Firm inquiries were received from 
Hong Kong, Tientsin and Shanghai during 
the week and space was available, but mills 
have no assurance they will be able to 
make deliveries to the ships on time. It 
is an indication that private business can 
be done with China, however, and when 
the car Situation is eased, mills expect 
to increase their sales in the export trade. 

Mills are also turning down domestic 
pookings because they are so far behind 
they think it useless to take on business 
they cannot handle. Mills are still operat- 
ing to capacity, although some closures 
were forecast by the end of the week un- 
less wheat was received. General average 
prospects for operation at the beginning 
of the week indicated sufficient wheat on 
hand to last seven days. 

Quotations Jan. 26: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for Canadian 
flour is the heaviest ever experienced. The 
inquiry is coming from almost every im- 
porting country. Holland and Norway are 
particularly active at the moment and so 
also are Latin-American countries. Canadi- 
an mills are booked up until the end of 
March, mostly with orders for govern- 
ment regulation flour from the British 
ministry of food and find it impossible 
to accept much, if any, of the business now 
offering. Domestic sales of flour are nor- 
mal or better. Prices are at the ceiling 
in home markets and for export are also 
stabilized periodically. Quotations Jan. 26: 
for export, government regulation flour 
$11.54 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Atlantic winter 
ports, February seaboard, $11.63 March; 
top patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s_ cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed. 

The winter wheat flour market is quiet. 
Biscuit manufacturers and other domestic 
buyers are supplied and there is no ex- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


port demand. Mills still have moderate 
stocks of this wheat for grinding and 
would welcome new business. Ceiling prices 
prevail. Quotations Jan. 26: standard 
grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freight basis; for export 
$6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
Plus equalization fee of $1.75. 
Deliveries of winter wheat are light. 
Not much remains on farms to be mar- 


keted. Demand is quiet. Prices are the 
ceiling. Quotations Jan. 26: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is 


equivalent to .$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points in Ontario, 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was made up of consider- 
able amounts for the West Indies. Do- 
mestic trade continues good and supplies 
are moving freely. Mills are booked up 
into part of March. Quotations Jan. 26: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.30, cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4,60. 

Vancouver: Some minor improvement in 
the export flour picture is indicated in 
local circles, but there are still a num- 
ber of obstacles to be overcome before 
any large movement can be expected. 

Western flour mills are still working to 
near capacity on government orders and 
have little for general export. More steam- 
ship space for countries bordering on the 
Pacifie is in prospect and this is expected 
to increase after vessels are turned back 
to their owners in March by shipping au- 
thorities, but the question of making the 
necessary credit arrangements with foreign 
brokers is still a big problem. 

Domestic flour demand remains only fair 
with buying limited by scarcities of short- 
ening and sugar. Store sales are especial- 
ly on a low level now. Prices are un- 
changed as of Jan. 26, cash car quotations 
for cotton 98's; first patents $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario is offered 
unchanged to the trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: No let-up whatever in in- 
quiry. All classes of buyers, in all sec- 
tions of the country, want millfeed, but 
there is not enough of it being made to 
go around. It is no longer a question of 
buying or selling, but what other kind of 
feed is offered in exchange. Mills need 
wheat to keep running on, but cannot buy 
it unless they are prepared to take on 
some other kind of grain, or allow: the 
seller some millfeed in exchange. And it 
is the same all along the line. The price 
no longer is mentioned. 

Kansas City: Except for a tendency for 
millers to work toward a current sales 
basis, there is no feature to millfeed mar- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July July Sept. May July May July 
Jan, 22 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% age é 610.6 173 ek 
Jan. 23 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% Kee athe 173 vaee 
Jan. 24 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% awa ness 173 Pere 
Jan. 25 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% er innae 173 chan 
Jan. 26 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% ee Be D asia 173 ee 
Jan. 28 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% i060 mT 173 pave 
- —CORN . r OATS————. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
dm, 22. 06 nue cae 118% 118% 80% 78% 76% 75% 
Jam, 23 ..% bis exe 118% 118% 81 79% 77 76% 
Gam. 24 oss pines wees 118% 118% 81 79% 77 15% 
Jan. 25 ... tees see 118% 118% 81 79% 77 76 
dam 26... Sa otet 118% 118% 81 80% 77 77 
Jan. 28 ... eres oes 118% 118% nies 6s. 81 80% 77 16% 
c RYE ae FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapoli Min poli Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 22 ... 197% 144% 186 eee re er ae.0e vike 6 nee re 
Jan. 23... 200% 144% 187% 
Jan. 24... 196% 144% 183% 
Jan. 25 ... 199% 144% 185% 
Jan. 26 ... 204% 144% 190% 
Jan. 28 ... 209% 144% 195% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


_ Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Jan. 19, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—7,  -——Corn—," -—0 


1946 1945 1946 


Baltimore ......60000- 3,455 4,515 123 
gall EY PPS 636 ‘és “se 
MNO ie eles t's 3,684 8,426 250 
MORE CaN hos ok 4,178 4,943 oe 
CRRREO Cseebiiaes rss 1,093 4,025 2,176 
mNOGE CC Sb aa wee ee 831 o* 
Duluth o Cah ROO E CRD Ore 5,774 11,280 125 
FORD Worth i... 000.0% 4,570 11,259 70 
MBC OM i. sv aac 4,404 2,063 _ 
Hutchinson .......... 6,568 8,318 


Indianapolis ......... 1,298 1,023 627 


ats——, -——Rye—. -Barley— 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 


430 355 20 611. 57 2 3 

2° e* e. 335 rz os oe 

323 6,994 5,323 96 486 560 1,165 
875 


ee 56 ee ee oe ar 
2,900 4,594 1,130 1,859 8,174 966 1,795 
oe 170 


550 4,203 3,772 10 459 2,755 8,184 
1 


194 739 16 6 46 78 102 
310 es . oe = ap 

os ee es ae es 218 
1,183 455 130 1 41 15 ee 
1,741 1,091 45 161 279 386 1,113 
77 404 3 °% -» 3,684 3,730 
1,658 11,757 1,092 1,022 1,264 6,659 7,428 
1,216 65 72 31 ee ee 2 
2 120 os 42 1 es 1 
2,259 2,434 224 31 24 387 1,044 
427 5 ve a es 122 
39 11 11 32 39 ve ee 
794 1,662 116 4 41 21 225 
384 319 43 1 4 ee 11 
1,221 1,133 241 o8 16 77 86 
4 30 2 42 168 





Kansas City ......... 17,459 25,289 1,170 
Milwaukee ........... ws 745 1 
Minneapolis at ceeds 0 1,591 14,354 648 
New Orleans ........ 876 7390 «111 
a Y OV eh chek ss 559 669 5 
RRS CRS 6,934 8,219 2,145 
| Re eons: BF 4 225 
ailadelphia Svba este 1,132 1,372 99 
. Louis Ee ives WS S's 2,459 3,074 851 
Be CLC ee. mien 22 389 588 
Wie Pb eS 2,049 3,056 453 
BUR Skend ss 'chs sued 3,204 »41 os 
TR. a eo ve ; ot 
motel uc Ss. 


71,945 120,103 9,667 15,402 37,456 12,441 4,242 11,101 15,860 26,179 
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COULD YOU CHOOSE? 





UYING a flour by ash and protein standards is like 
guessing at the $64 question. These charts tell you 
why you have to be lucky to be right. 


All three flours shown in these laboratory mixer curves 
are alike in protein and ash but they act very differently 
in the bakery. If you get the wrong one in your shop, 
you’re headed for trouble. 


Preventing that kind of trouble is part of Kelly-Erickson 
Service. With knowledge of your. shop conditions, we can 
pick the right flour for you. 


Kelly-Erickson Service is valuable to you in other ways, 
too. It can save you plenty of time in flour purchasing 
details—time otherwise taken away from the more important 
job of building your bread markets. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR AS KA 








\ 





=“ JUST 
DELIVERED Gaal 


YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond 

















PACKED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO” “SECURPAC” “ CELUPAC”’ 


to meet your “toughest’”’ packing problem. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








Garland Milling Co. Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat MONTANA 
Flour Flours and Grain 


GREENSBURG, IND. D.R.FisHerR,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 
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MILLER 
WANTED 


Experienced soft wheat 
miller to live in East. Night 
shift employment — plant 
operates 24 hours per day. 
State salary desired and ex- 
perience. Apply to No. 7772, 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


kets; offerings are light in all classes and 
there is very little clear or ground wheat 
now available; carlots ceilings $36.50. More 
millfeed apparently is being used as trading 
leverage for wheat. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk sales and scanty 
supplies stéll prevail. -There was no change 
in prices. Quotations, burlaps, for south- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts 
$195; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Millfeed was scarce again this 
week. Demand continues.to be as heavy 
as it has been for many months. The 
situation is serious, millers and feeders 
agree. Quotations: $36.50@37.50,  L.e.L, 
ceilings. 

Wichita: The millfeed market has never 
been so tight. Demands are heavy and 
offerings wholly inadequate, although all 
mills are: operating full time. Trades ab- 
sorb a substantial amount of the offerings. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: straight 
cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Feed demand reached pro- 
portions seldom witnessed and straight car 
buyers for the most part had little success 
in booking. Established mixed car buyers 
are absorbing the entire output. Prices 
continue at ceiling, $36.50@37.50, Kansas 
City basis. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies consider- 
ably below trade requirements. Ceiling 
prices continue fo prevail for bran and 
shorts. 

Fort Worth: There are no open mar- 
ket offerings, and deliveries on old con- 





WANTED! 


To buy a “going wheat flour mill,” 
including the real estate. Daily capac- 
ity at least 500-600 sacks. Must have 
R. R. siding. Prefer a modern mill. 


BYRON A. THALHEIMER 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 




















WANTED — SHIFT WHEAT MILLER. 
Apply at Employment Office, Post Prod- 
ucts Division, General Foods Corp., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich, 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT 
wheat mill in southeastern Missouri. Good 
working conditions, good pay. Write giv- 
ing full details. Address 7783, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


CHEMIST FOR MILL NEAR KANSAS 
City. Steady employment with opportu- 
nity for advancement. Answers confiden- 
tial. Address 7773, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


MILLWRIGHT — STEADY WORK WITH 
growing company. Interesting job put- 
ting in new machinery and building to 
greater efficiency. Answers confidential. 
Address 7778, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT AND CABINET 
maker—large flour and feed mill; cen- 
trally located; top prevailing wages; state 
qualifications, age and previous experi- 
ence. Address 7775, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board. of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


COLORADO MILL HAS OPENING FOR 
experienced young to middle aged second 
miller. Modern plant, excellent working 
conditions and climate. Correspondence 
confidential. Investigate this opening with 
aggressive, growing organization. Address 
7782, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


VETERAN DESIRES RESPONSIBLE POSI- 
tion food chemistry. Age 29, married, 
B.S. degree chemistry, University of Il- 
linois. Two years’ experience printing 
inks, five years army hospital laboratory. 
Reply Francis E. Gilbert, 913 Golf Lane, 
Wheaton, Il. 

.% 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE 10’x42” DOUBLE STAND ALLIS- 
Chalmers, collar oiling, shell bearing, A- 
drive roller mill. One 2-high 30” Niagara 
Aspirator. J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High S8t., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
4 v j 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 



































The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


tracts have .slowed up if anything. Avail- 
able supplies remain far below trade needs, 
despite heavy production. Quotations, ceil- 
ings: wheat bran and gray shorts $42.20, 
burlaps, per ton, delivered TCP. 


Cleveland:. The feed situation does not 
change from week to week, except to get 
worse. Supplies are inadequate to meet 
the ever-increasing demand. All grades of 
feed at ceiling prices: $42.90 per ton. 


Buffalo: The situation in millfeeds con- 
tinues very tight and highly unsatisfactory 
to all elements of the trade: The strike 
of the meat packers adds further compli- 
cations to an already mixed up problem. 
Further, there is a prospect of curtailed 
output unless wheat becomes more available 
for ,flour milling. Quotations: all varieties 
$41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: Supplies are more difficult to 
locate and little of current mill production 
is moving into this area, other than ship- 
ments against prior contracts, and even 
these are backward. Output continues to 
move largely to adjacent areas. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67 
@ 46.17. 

Philadelphia: Market firm, with demand 
readily absorbing the limited offerings; 
std. bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: The supply situation is de- 
teriorating so fast and so completely that 
livestock and poultry feeders are loud in 
voicing fear they will have to dispose of 
them in large numbers unless feeds shortly 
become available in larger quantities. Job- 
bers state this past week has “been the 
blackest of all weeks yet in the feed situ- 
ation.” Quotations unchanged, bran $44.85, 
f.o.b. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed is heavy 
due to cold weather. Supplies are very 
tight. Offerings are practically nil. Deal- 
ers indicate only way possible to secure 
a little feed is in mixed cars of flour 
and feed. Quotations continue at ceilings. 
Bran and shorts quoted, when available, 
from $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation continues to 
remain tight, with demand exceeding sup- 
ply during the week. Plants are working 
to capacity seven days per week, and or- 
ders booked into April. Millers report con- 
ditions are tighter than usual, with scarc- 
ity of feed hitting expansion of poultry 
industry and other feeding lines. Quota- 
tions (unchanged): red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, 
ceiling. California prices: $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
is insatiable. Mills cannot catch up with 
orders although more is being produced 
than ever before. Exports are rigidly re- 
stricted and only minimum quantities are 
allowed to go out of the country. The 
ceiling is the price. Quotations: domestic 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand is excellent for all 
types of millfeed, taken chiefly for ship- 
ment to eastern Canada. The usual small 
amount is going from Alberta mills into 
British Columbia, but prairie province sales 
are quite unimportant. Supplies are mov- 
ing as freely as transportation facilities will 
permit. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan -bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. _Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Situation remains unchanged. 
Western flour mills, while still working to 
virtual capacity except for time out to 
make much needed repairs after the heavy 
grinding program of the war years, are 
unable to satisfy all the millfeed demands. 
Domestic millfeed buying is still on a large 
scale and is expected to continue so for 
some time. Dealers are maintaining strict 
rationing of all sales and expect to continue 
this policy for at least six months after 
price controls are removed. Feeling among 
the trade is that these controls will go 
on for more than a year. Prices are un- 
changed, cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain continues to show 
independent strength, and touched a new 
high point in 30 years this past week. 
But there were the usual fluctuations, with 
the result that flour quotations are about 
on the same basis as a week ago. Natu- 
rally, there is considerable interest on the 
part of flour buyers, but trading is mostly 
hand-to-mouth, with sales limited to carlots 
for prompt shipment. No one wants to be 
caught with a surplus of either grain or 
flour on hand when the ceiling of $1.37% 
bu, at Minneapolis, takes effect on June 1. 
In the meantime, a sharp readjustment in 
prices will have to take place. Pure 
white rye flour $5.20@5.35 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium  $5.10@ 
6.25, pure dark $4.10@4.30. 





1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 





HAROLD A. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 


MERRILL 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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New York: Rye flour sales are spotty 
Moderate contracts occasionally reported at 
the lower end of the price range. Pure 
white patents, $5.50@5.65. 7 

Chicago: Rye flour business was a little 
more active last week, although sales were 
chiefly in scattered lots. Directions, how. 
ever, were only fair. White patent rye 
$5,096.30, medium $4.99@5.20, dark $4.19 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 24c last week 
Sales and shipping instructions improved. 
Pure white flour $5.57, medium $5.47, dark 
$5.07, rye meal $5.32. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
was highly irregular last week. Sharp 
fluctuations in futures, both bullish and 
bearish, caused an unsettled condition 
though a net gain of 20@25c sack for 
the period took place. Offerings are light 
but buyers lack confidence and are ope Pic 
ating only in a small way to satisfy cur- 
rent requirements. White patent $5.55 
@5.70. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is some- 
what improved and apparently rising, Sup- 
plies are adequate. Trend is firm. Quo- 
tations, cottons: white $5.31, medium $5.21 
dark $4.81, : 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour prices 
went lower the past week few bakers or 
jobbers showed interest in buying. Again 
only small amounts in scattered territory 
sold. When bakers are going to reach the 
very bottom of their rye flour bins is stil] 
a mystery to the salesmen. Rye flour, 
fancy white $5.35@5.45, medium $5.25@ 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. : 

Cleveland: Cash rye grain sold last week 
at 70c bu higher than the selling price 
effective June 1. Bakers and jobbers are 
backing away from making any purchases 
of rye flour, unless it is absolutely neces- 
Sary. Bakers are using very little rye flour, 
Patent white rye flour $5.40@5.50, medium 
rye flour $5.15@5.25. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal are booked up until the 
end of March with export orders. Domestic 
business is normal for this time of year, 
Ceilings prevail. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Seasonal demand, with all 
sales apparently for domestic account. 
There has been no suggestion of any ex- 
port demand. Supplies are moderate and 
sufficient to take care of buying orders. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 28 at $5.50 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 25, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








minals ...... 16,716 1,042 12,106 11,485 
Private terminals 7 na 32 1 
Winter storage 

GREE scccvses oe ee ‘a 206 
| 16,716 1,042 12,138 11,692 


Vancouver-New 











Westminster 10,449 378 252 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

MNT Iss 0 becka 4,115 1,080 1,716 
Churchill: ....0:. 1,878 oo oe 
Prince Rupert 1 oe 
VISCOTIR 9.650 ose oe 

i eee ee 33,159 1,042 13,596 13,660 

Year ago .'.... 77,432 2,304 5,643 11,711 
Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,272 33 2,355 701 
Pacific seaboard. 1,467 os 38 13 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Ore GW oss 6 cl 89 27 

OOM. 0-5 0:06 30 6 2,745 33 2,482 740 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

| ee ee 840 11 680 168 
Pacific seaboard. 1,217 os 40 12 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 42 31 19 

POI! 0.2 0.6 Hex 2,098 11 750 499 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to Jan. 25, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 150,871 2,907 37,363 35,581 


Pacific seaboard. 26,427 1,196 157 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- , 
ern div. ...... 550 1,471 1,879 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1, 1945, to Jan. 25, 1946 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 184,599 3,188 38,199 

Pacific seaboard. 31,639 + 1,215 
All other public 
and semi-public 

terminals, west- ¢ 

ern div. ...... bie 448 «= :178 


26,906 
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Mllling 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


ELEVATOR OR : 


ts R i 
“ant NEW CHAMBE MINNE soTA 


\S 
\L\> 


WINNER! re : 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


ee} 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Béll, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL, 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 28.) 

ter Davis. His duties included the 
transferring of various units of the 
WPB into the WEA, including the 
WFB Food Division, the Fats and 
Oils Division and part of the Chemi- 
cal Division, including vitamins. Also 
during this time, he was the WPB 
representative on the Food Require- 
ments Committee. 

The pressure of personal affairs 
made it necessary for him to resign 
his government duties and again re- 
turn to the Continental Baking Co. 
in October, 1943, but he continued 
as consultant to Judge Marvin Jones, 
who had succeeded Chester Davis as 
war food administrator. 


Judge Jones Calls Him 


Growing pressure and widening in 
the scope of the responsibilities of 
the War Food Administration caused 
Judge Jones to again recall Mr. Mar- 
shall to full time duty in January, 
1944, appointing him director of the 
Office of Distribution, one of the prin- 
cipal units of the WFA. His respon- 
sibilities then included the supervi- 
sion of all food distribution and allo- 
cation between the various claim- 
ants, such as military, civilian and 
foreign. He served as chairman of 
the Food Allocation and Require- 
ments committee, with responsibility 
for final decisions, and was also the 
United States representative on the 
Combined Food Board. As director 
of the Office of Distribution, Mr. 
Marshall was responsible for the pur- 
chase of all food for government ac- 
count, including lend-lease, but ex- 
cluding military purchases, which 
were delegated to the army and navy. 

Reorganization of the War Food 
Administration in January, 1945, 
found Mr. Marshall as director of 
the Office of Marketing Services, 
which superseded the Office of Dis- 
tribution, and vice president and 
director of supply of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 


Praised for His Work 


Early in 1945, he again resigned 
and returned to the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., as chairman of the board. 
His resignation was accepted with 
regret by Judge Jones, who said he 
would expect Mr. Marshall to con- 
tinue to give the WFA the benefit of 
his counsel, adding, “He has per- 
formed a difficult war job with dis- 
tinction.” 

In his final report, Mr. Marshall 
stated that he felt he had completed 
the assignment entrusted to him. He 
had outlined the inventory account- 
ing control system to provide daily, 
on a perpetual inventory basis, a 
record of purchases, costs, movements 
in and out of storage, and deliveries 
for all commodities- under his juris- 
diction. At that time he felt that 
food purchases were limited to fore- 
seeable demands and to those re- 
quired for price-support purposes. 
Commodities not needed by govern- 
ment because of changes in require- 
ments were to be disposed of to the 
food trade for civilian use, his- final 
report added. 

During his entire government ex- 
perience, he not only gained and held 
the respect and admiration of his 
government associates, but conducted 
his responsibilities in a manner that 
generated a feeling of confidence in 
all of the industries with which he 
had dealings. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co, Limited 


; Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Pea, 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Waters of 


CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


eee 


WHEAr- 
00k at These Colebrated. Nan, ° OATS onan on HEARTS 
OGILVIE Four — RoAL HOUSE es ae Om 
GLENORA FAMOUS vita-B. WEE SEREAL 


BUFFALO = 
Cable Address 


— ills at 
coe nome ~The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED | sows "tor wus 





ALL CODES 


USED MONTREAL CANADA INNIPEG © EDMONTON 


MEDICINE HAT 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL © CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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_ WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON ores TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C.N.R. Photo 


v 
PURITY *« THREE STARS CHARLOTTETOWN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Y Capital city of the Province of Prince 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [eee 
‘ the Gulf, Charlottetown at the conflu- 


ence of two tidal rivers, possesses one of 
the finest harbours in Canada. 
In the Province Building in Charlotte- 
G R a AT W é S T town in 1864, the Canadian Fathers of 
Confederation first met to chart the 
course which eventually led to the 
Confederation of Canada in 1867. 

Pad AT T L t Founded in 1750 by the French under 
the name of Port la Joie, it was changed 
under British rule to its present name in 

M A : L A N D honour of the Queen of George III. 
In a province noted for its agricultural 
products, particularly potatoes, its man- 
re U Ze) N ufacturing of woollens, lumber, canned 
goods and foundry products along with 


extensive fisheries make Charlottetown 
an important importing and exporting 


UE tise) c meeliy Vibe giciey. oN ba 340) centre. 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ad 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE 
we BAGS corn jy 
BAGS| — on 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “_DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Cd * 


Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND : London 




















Since eed : 
James Kichardson & bons 
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Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





WINNIPEG - CANADA 
\ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 








innipeg, Manitoba 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


ecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs”’ 
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— 
Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto 


Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


©, 


) 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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MARKET FORECAST CONCERN 
CHARGED WITH VIOLATION 


Washington, D. C.—Reuben Earl 
McGuigan, 15 Moore Street, New 
York, using the aliases E, L. McGui- 
gan and Louis J. Burnstein, and doing 
business in the name of International 
Market Forecast Bureau, has been 
charged with violation of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 

The complaint, served Jan. 4, al- 
leges that during the past six months 
Mr. McGuigan traded in large quan- 
tities of cotton and grain futures 
while using his forecasting service to 
manipulate market prices by influenc- 
ing traders to make purchases and 
sales which would result in price 
movements favorable to market posi- 
tions previously assumed by Mc- 
Guigan in his personal speculative 
activities. 

The complaint sets forth that cot- 
ton futures purchases of 51,900 bales 
were made by the respondent be- 
tween June 14 and Dec. 5, 1945, with 
an equal quantity of sales, and that 
during the same period grain futures 
were purchased to the extent of 2,- 
420,000 bus, with sales of 2,460,000 
bus. The respondent’s personal trad- 
ing activities, says the complaint, 
were accompanied by the sending of 
large numbers of collect market ad- 
vice telegrams, letters and circulars 
not only to subscribers to the service 
of International Market Forecast Bu- 
reau, but also to many other persons 
and firms. throughout the United 
States “primarily for the purpose of 
manipulating the price of commodi- 
ties to the benefit of the respondent 
in his speculative trading operations.” 

The complaint requires the re- 
spondent to show cause why an order 
should not be issued directing that, 
until further notice of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, all contract markets 
refuse all trading privileges thereon 
to the respondent. Hearing on the 
complaint is set for Feb. 13 in New 
York, before a referee named by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain.. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


Flour. 








TORONTO 1, CANADA 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





Cable 
Address— 


Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


““Mapleshaw,” : 
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ss « « « « be positive your heating 
equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 
Write for free booklet 
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“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
é 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison ~ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


_ 
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oe ° 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
: lamon ent. Milled under Laborator — 
eat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn B]LOUR ponestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














The returned sailor unexpectedly 
called on his fiancee. She was all 
dressed up and ready to go to a 
dance. “That’s the old spirit. No 
use being gloomy,” he told her. The 
phone rang. He answered it. 

“What? Oh, yes,” he enthused. 
“Judging from the number of U- 
boats we have sunk, I should think 
so.” He hung up. 

“Who was that?” the young lady 
asked. 

“Oh,” replied the sailor, “just some 
guy who wanted to know if the coast 


was clear.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Diner: ‘What’s the difference be- 
tween the blue plate special and the 
white plate special? 

Waitress: White plate is 10c extra. 

Diner: Why? 

Waitress: We have to wash the 
white plates. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Vacationist: Any big men born 
here? 
Mike: Nope. Not very progressive 
’round here; best we kin do is babies. 
Diff’rent in the city, I s’pose. 


¢$¢¢ 


“What’s the matter up at Bill’s 
house?” 

“They’re taking him away in an 
ambulance for beatin’ his missus.” 


¢¢ 


The hostess was talking to one of 
her guests as the two sat on the lawn 
listening to a chimes recital. 

“Beautiful, aren’t they?” remarked 
the hostess. 

“Pardon?” inquired the guest. 

“I say, they’re beautiful, aren’t 
they?” 

“I’m sorry,” roared the guest, “but 
I can’t hear a word for those darn 


chimes.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


Mrs. Battleax was giving her meek 
husband a terrific tongue lashing. 
In dejected silence, he sat with his 
hands in his pockets taking it all in. 
Suddenly she glared down at him, 
screeched, “And don’t you dare sit 
there making fists at me in your 
pockets, either!” 


¢¢¢ 


Reluctant to serve, a prospective 
grand juryman gave the excuse that 
he wasn’t physically fit. 

“What’s your handicap?” asked the 
judge. 

“I’m stone deaf in one ear.” 

“That won’t make any difference,” 
said the judge. “You only have to 
listen to one side of .the case, any- 


way.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

The sweet young thing drove her 
car through the army camp zone at 
80 miles an hour. A motorcycle 
M.P. waved her to-a stop. “Well, 
well!” he grinned broadly, “if it isn’t 
the same cutie I caught speeding 
through here last week, and turned 
loose. Remember?” 

“Tl say I do, you big bruiser!” 
snapped the gal. “But this time— 
I prefer going to the guardhouse!” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 

















Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





— 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


| McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


“GRAINS,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrracH;’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,’’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“‘Alkers,’’ London. 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





| GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM , 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed.,' Riverside, Private 
New York 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


“VigiLANT”’ Cable Address: 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLomA,"’ Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Buy and Sell 


45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR; OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





"WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections ne 
: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, ‘¢ wae. 06 ” “ ” 
“Witburg” praia ha Cable Address: ‘“‘Cosmo’’ and ‘Mobil 


- LOKEN & co. A /S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





N V Algemeeme Handel-en 
« Ve Industrie Maatschappij 


‘““MEELUNIE” (Flour Union Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Importers of FLOURS, OF FALS, STARCH 
We Invite Correspondence With 
Exporting Mills. 

Cable Address: ‘‘Coglasz” 

Codes: Bentley's Riverside 
B.C. 5th Edition 








| Established 1929 by the 
E. W. Bouwman Cc. L. Kirchheiner Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
E. & W. BOUWMAN Export Agency 

FLOUR IMPORTERS Commission Agents 


FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
ROTTERDAM GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 


FEEDSTUFF 


Established 1833 





Cable Address: “‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





— The Feedman’s 











Through FLOUR IMPORTERS weekly 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
WANT AD 7 erty 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Pg esto a em | Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
Low Grades and Johnson-Herbert & Co. FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 














Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 


840 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cable Address: “CznTurY” 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ba of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 
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© | “ike the “Country Doctor” 






Like the country doctor, your N-A 








a Serviceman is a general practitioner, not 
just a specialist. He can diagnose and cure 

33 a wide range of maturing, bleaching and 

or enriching troubles, or suggest practical 
a. 37 remedies to your own staff and laboratory. 


= Most of his calls are just the check-up 
kind to correct trouble before it becomes 





46 serious, yet in emergencies too he is always 
te prepared to give the benefit of his wide 
oe: oF experience in flour treatment. That experi- 
Lita i ence — which served well in this case — 
-. & plus Novadel-Agene’s research staff and 
ae laboratory facilities — on call to give addi- 
* 4 tional assistance whenever a complicated 

problem arises — are yours when you use 
ar? N-A Flour Service. 
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“AW, MOM...THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper 
foods is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful govern- 
ing factors in child behavior—as 
every teacher knows— is the young- 
ster’s fear of being ‘“‘different.” 
That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and 
widespread faults in the nutrition 
of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried 
to school, the wise mother knows 
of many tasty and attractive foods 
that might be added to such stand- 


ard favorites as sandwiches, milk, 
fruit and cookies. For example... 
crisp, fresh carrot sticks... a paper 
cup of coleslaw .. . a “rolled salad”’ 
made with whole lettuce leaves... 
celery stalks... ora whole tomato. 

Why are vegetables so seldom 
seen in school lunches? A chief 
reason, probably, is that they are 
unconventional. Yet the great need 
for such foods in children’s diets is 
shown very clearly by a recent 
survey. 

In a combined tabulation cover- 
ing rural, small town, suburban 
and city schools reached by this 
study, these surprising figures are 
revealed: 


63.8% of all children had less than 
the recommended allowance of citrus 
frutts. 


70% had less than the recommend- 
ed allowance of green and yellow 
vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old 
prejudices and faulty habits in nu- 
trition, General Mills is now pre- 
paring a variety of materials useful 
in the classrooms of all grades. 
These materials will be available 
in the near future. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned, At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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